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and other disguises for 
Purim. 

.Who makes them — and 
What's most popular? 
What about those ham- 
mers, too? . 

Plus — make your own 
toys (ft's cheaper); or get 
them from Israel's oldest 
toy shop; or from a not- 
so-retired political 


Cabinet defers ruling 
on Jews in Old Hebron 


By ASHER WALL FISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
placed the controversial issue of re- 
settling the. Old Jewish Quarter of 
Hebron so low on the agenda of the 
cabinet meeting yesterday that the 
ministers did not have time to dis- 
cuss it. 

It was agreed to take up the issue 
at a future meeting, but not 
necessarily next week. . - 

Begin did. however, read out a 
letter about Hebron settlement, 
received last week from U.S. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. 
The letter said the Carter ad- 
ministration was asking Israel to 
defer implementation of the 
proposal to install Jewish families 
In buildings inside Old Hebron, 


which arc registered under Jewish 
ownership. 

Ministers said later that the 
Vance letter was mild In tone. 

TTiey also heard a report from 
ambassador Ephraim Evron who 
has returned from Washington for 
consultations and a report from 
Defence Minister Ezer Welz man on 
the situation in Lebanon and in the 
Gaza Strip. 

Begin said he planned to reply to 
Washington by quoting the cabinet 
decision of the week before which 
emphasized the Israeli right to set- 
tle in Hebron, as everywhere else in 
Eretz Israel — but without spelling 
out the time or the place. 

A cabinet majority apparently 
does not exist for Jewish residence 
In Hebron. Apart from Agriculture 
(Continued on Page 8, GeL 8) 


Sadat to propose tripartite 
mandate to rule territories 
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Israel’s charge d’affaires In Egypt Yosef Hadas and his wife 
arrive at Gairo airport yesterday for today’s official opening of 
Israel’s embassy. iu pi telephoto) 


Evron reports on U.S. 
attitudes to Israel 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Ambassador to Washington 
Ephraim Evron, in a wide-ranging 
review before a group of ministers 
yesterday, asserted that Israel's 
position in American public opinion 
is still strong. 

He cited as evidence the case of 
Republican Presidential hopeful 


John Conn&lly, who had quickly 
recanted from his original thesis 
that the U.S. must bring about an 
Israeli withdrawal from the 
territories in order to solve ■ its 
energy problem. Conn ally, said the 
envoy, had sacked the Speech- 
Writer who prepared that line of 
Argument, and "h e talks quite 

| (Continued bn page 4, col. 5) 


Power shortages to Continue for week 


By MARY HIRSCHFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — The widespread disrup- 
tions in electricity that started on 
Saturday are to continue 
.throughout the week, and the Elec- 
jtric Corporation claims that the' 

■ country's power supply is "on the 

■ verge of collapse." 

Spokesman Yossi Kidron said the 
situation had deteriorated because 
the corporation’s shift workers 
have cut down the electricity supp- 
ly by 10 per cent to protest against 
emergency back-to-work orders 
issued to them over the weekend. 

1 .Every part of the country ex- 
perienced power outages y ester- 


UJ3. okays body to 
probe Iran’s plaints 

UNITED NATIONS (UPI). — In a 
major step toward winning the 
release of the 50 American hostages 
in Iran, UN Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim yesterday completed the 
formation of a commission to look 
into Iran’s grievances. 

A UN spokesman, in making the 
announcement, said the. U.S. has 
accepted the members of the panel 
but Waldheim still was awaiting a 
reply from Iran. 

The selection of the commission ; 
was seen by diplomatic observers \ 
as a major step toward resolving | 
the 106 -day hostage crisis, hut there i 
was no indication that other thorny ' 
questions had been resolved, in- | 
eluding the timing of the hostages' ! 
release. ] 

UN spokesman Rudolf Stajduhar j 
cautioned earlier in the week that : 
setting up the commission does hot : 
mean the intended -package deal ; 
hi »jf been concluded, but he said: 
"Once we have the commission we 
. have come a long way. It will be a 
step forward, a good sign." 


according to the corporation's 
chtef engineer. Ze'ev Lev-er. He 
sale! that the disruptions “did not 
apa?re any town from Eilat to the 
Lebanese border, Including the cen- 
tral areas. We had to submit them 
all to occasional 20 -mlnute power 
■ cuts.” 

Kidron stressed that with several 
generators out of order and demand 
rising due to the cold and rainy 
weather, the country’s power supp- 
ly system Is close to collapse. It was 
explained that the national grid 
operates on an automatic compen- 
sation system, whereby power Is 
“borrowed" from one station to 
(Continued to page 7, coL 8) 


♦Egypt official hits 
Tohami critique 

CAIRO (UPI). — A government 
spokesman has publicly 
reprimanded Deputy Premier 
Hass an Tohami for complaining 
that actions of some Israeli and 
American officials made him have 
second thoughts about Egypt’s Mid- 
dle East peace policy. 

Tohami told the Kuwaiti 
newspaper “Al-Slyassa" during the 
weekend: "The statements and 
positions taken by some Israeli and 
American officials have created a 
feeling of suspicion and doubt about 
the future of the (peace} path we 
have chosen to regain Arab rights.” 

The government spokesman 
retorted in today's “Al-Ahram" 
that Tohami' a statement “does not 
represent Egypt's official policy, 
but only his personal viewpoint." 

"Moreover, this statement was 
made to non-Egyptian media and 
circulated in a country known for 
its opposition to Egypt and Egypt's 
honourable efforts to realize Middle 
East Peace." the spokesman said. 


Bonn to be queried on 'arms to Arabs 9 


TODAY — Toys 
Games for Purim. 
Out in tomorrow's 


Order your copy today. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The West German ambassador to 
Israel and a senior Socialist. 
. Bundestag deputy now visiting here 
will contact Bona today about a 
London newspaper’s reports that 
West German firms are secretly 
trying to arm a number of Arab 
. countries. 

"The Observer" article, publish- 
ed also in' The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday, said that Libya was 
offered uranium centrifuge 
separators designed to .produce 
nuclear weapons, while Syria, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia were offered 
tanks and other vehicles. 


Yosef Tarnlr, mk, chairman of 
the Israel-German Friendship 
association in Israel, said he spoke 
to Ambassador Klaus Schutz and to 
Eric Blumenfeid. a senior Socialist 
parliamentarian from Bonn now 
visiting here privately, and their 
common reaction to the “Observer" 
reports was: "Unbelievable.” 
Schutz and Blumenfeid told 
Tamir that no ban was likely to be 
placed on sales of German trucks to 
the Arab stales, even for military 
use. But they could not Imagine the 
West German government allowing 
firms to sell material Uke tanks and 
armourjpd earn, let alone nuclear 
devices to make bombs. 


By ANAN SAFADI 
Mideast Affairs Editor 
CAIRO. — President Anwar 
Sadat is formulating a proposal 
that Israel, the U.S. and Egypt 
share a five-year mandatory 
rule in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip, according to well- 
informed sources here. 

The Egyptian leader is 
reportedly planning to suggest 
that the proposed autonomy for 
the West Bank and Gaza be 
promoted in phases under the 
auspices of the three countries. 

The sources said that the Egyp- 
tian leader wants the tripartite 
mandate to be the last of the guar- 
dianships, maintained In the West 
Bank and Gaza by Britain between 
1917 and 1948, by Jordan and Egypt 
between 2948 and 1967, and by 
Israel since then. 

The sources stressed that Sadat 
still Insists that at the end of the 
five-year interim mandatory rule, 
under which autonomy would be es- 
tablished in the territories, local in- 
habitants must then be provided 


with the right to self-determination, 
namely the choice between in- 
dependence, federation with Jor- 
dan, or confederation with Israel. 

The Egyptian leader was said to 
be quietly formulating his new ap- 
proach in hopes of an Imminent 
summit with U.S. President Jimmy 
Carter and Premier Menahem 
Begin. 

He Is said to be aiming at two 
main targets. The first is to sup- 
press Israel's exclusive hold on the 
territories. The second is to contain 
the establishment of Israeli 
settlements. 

In connection with the latter aim, 
the Egyptian government yester- 
day instructed its ambassador to 
the UN, Esmat Abdul-Maguld, to 
line up with Arab and Islamic coun- 
tries ln seeking a Security Council 
motion. 

The sources said that Sadat has 
already served notice to 
Washington that he expects Carter 
to convene a Camp David-like non- 
stop tripartite summit that would 
emerge with an accord on the 
autonomy Issue. 

The sources added that the Egyp- 
tian leader's latest approach was 


being built up as one of two main 
fallbacks Egypt has been con- 
sidering in the event of the failure 
of the current autonomy 
negotiations. The other is an appeal 
to the UN Security Council to 
amend the 1967 Middle East 
resolutions, which the Arabs view 
as having overlooked the national 
rights of the Palestinians. 

Egyptian sources here leave no 
doubt that the credibility of the 
peace process which Sadat ordered 
accelerated, remains largely 
dependent on the resolution of the 
political future of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. 

In a policy statement yesterday, 
Egyptian Premier Mustapha Khalil 
was quoted as saying that the Camp 
David accords of September 1978 
which governed the Israel- 
Egypttan peace treaty "clearly es- 
tablished a link between lasting 
peace and a solution for the 
Palestine problem." 

Two Egyptian technical teams 
are due to leave Cairo for Tel Aviv 
tomorrow to attend another round 
of talks with Israeli and American 
working groups on procedures for 
electing a self-rule authority ln the 


territories as well as the scope of 
the authority’s powers. 

Fallowing talks in Cairo last 
week, Israel and Egypt reportedly 
agreed to intensify deliberations in 
an bid to meet the May deadline set 
for the completion of the autonomy 
negotiations. Otherwise, tbe two 
sides remain far apart in their ap- 
proaches. 

The Egyptian position stipulates 
that: 

• All powers of the Israeli military 
and civilian administration in the 
territories should be transferred to 
an elected self-rule authority there. 

• Powers vested In the elected 
authority should Include 
legislative, executive and judicial 
functions. 

• Israeli troops ln the territories 
must withdraw right from the out- 
set to agreed locations. 

In contrast, the Israeli position 
views autonomy as Involving three 
categories of responsibilities — ad- 
ministrative, carried out by a 
limited council; public, which 
would be shared with Israel; and 
residual, which would be main- 
tained by Jerusalem. 


Concern here over U.S. 
military aid to Egypt 


Israel inaugurates first 
embassy in Cairo today 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Military Correspondent 

Reports from the U.S. that Egypt 
will be receiving between 94b. and 
|6b. in military aid. Including ad- 
vanced F-15 warplanes, over the 
next five to eight years — subject to 
Congressional approval — have not 
been received kindly In Jerusalem. 

Though the reports still have to 
be confirmed, and though officials 
refuse to comment for the record, 
the consensus seems to be that the 
Americans would be stepping up 
the arms race In the Middle East, 
and even possibly undermining the 
peace process between Israel and 
Egypt, if they went through with 
the deal. 

A senior defence sour: e to! ■“ The 
Jerusalem Post that Israel would 
prefer not to ask the U.S. for more. 
<aid In response to this latest 
development. Israel would prefer a 
reduction In U.S. arms to Egypt, be 
said. 

The Post has learned that Israel 
has not yet used its option for an ad- 
ditional f200m. loan at Z2.5 per cent 
Interest, which was offered to 
Defence Minister Ezer Welzman 
during his trip to Washington late 
last year. 

"In addition to taking, one has to 
be able to pay back, and we feel 
thht we have reached our limits," 
the senior source said. 

Israeli comments on Egypt's ac- 
quisition programmes have 
already been scored by Defence 
Minister Kama] Hass an All, who 
told a press conference ln Cairo last 
week that “the Israelis should mind 
Uielr own business." 

The lack of a formal response ln 
this case is more an effort to avoid 
* strain with the Egyptians than con- 
aider ati on for the American posi- 
tion at this time. 

But the feeling in Israel Is that the 
U.S. aid to Egypt Is totally out of 
proportion to any potential threat 
that country faces. Until the peace 
with Egypt is firmly established, 


Hebron hopefuls 
debate next move 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT AREA. — Thirty disap- 
pointed families who had hoped for 
cabinet permliudon to move into 
Hebron met here last night to 
debate what to do next. 

In a meeting which was still going 
on at press time they tried to deter- 1 
mine whether the cabinet was try- 
ing to put them off indefinitely or 
whether permission to move would 
be granted next week. . 

The debate was reportedly held 
on the basis of information about 
the cabinet meeting leaked by 
ministers who favour Jewish 
resettlement in Hebron. 

One of the would-be settlers told 
The Jerusalem Post they may 
squat in Hebron immediately, “if 
we see we can rely on no one." 
Other sources, however, indicate 
an Immediate move was unlikely. 


Israel will be forced to offset Egyp- 
tian arms purchases to maintain 
the current balance of power — as 
will whatever countries Egypt is ar- 
ming Itself against. 

Israeli analysts feel that Israel's 
deterrent capability has been one of 
the main incentives for the con- 
tinuation of the peace process. They 
say Israel will have to act quickly to 
offset the Egyptian purchases, lest 
an imbalance, br a perceived Im- 
balance, prompt a deterioration of 
that process. 

Since according to all forecasts, 
U.S. aid to Israel Is not going to in- 
crease and may actually decrease 
over coming years, and since the 
country's resources are extremely 
limited, ^the only source .of money 
available' to offset ' Egyptian 
purchases will be from the funds 
allocated for • the redeployment 
process associated with the peaefc 
treaty, analysts point out. This 
could impede the pullback 
timetable and thus jeopardize the 
peace treaty as a whole. 

These Issues, which officials here 
are treating with the utmost severi- 
ty, will be discussed this week when 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
Defence, David McGiffert, arrives 
in Israel for crucial talks. He Is 
currently in Egypt on a visit which 
took officials here totally by sur- 
prise. 

An Israeli delegation under 
Defence Ministry Director-General 
Yosef Ma'ayan was due to leave for 
the U.S. in two days, hut have been 
forced to cancel their trip because 
of McGiffert's unexpected visit. 

No major decisions are expected 
during the talks here with 
McGiffert. 


Post Mideast Affairs Editor 
CAIRO. — Israel will officially in- 
augurate Its first embassy ln an 
Arab country today, climaxing the 
peace process which Egypt and 
Israel formalized by signing a 
peace treaty last March. 

The event will be marked by a 
mid-morning ceremony that will in- 
clude hoisting the Israeli flag In one 
Of the fashionable suburbs of the 
Egyptian capital. Tbe Egyptians 
expect their own flag to flutter in 
Tel Aviv later this week. 

The opening of the Israel em- 
bassy comes three days after the 
date set by Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat for laying the 
groundwork of full normalization of 
relations with Israel — five months 
ln advance of a target date 
stipulated by the peace treaty. The 
two countries are currently engag- 
ed ln the negotiations of several 
bilateral agreements after having 
initialled a civil aviation accord. 

An Israeli team arrived here 
yesterday to open the embassy and 
Israel's ambassador-designate 
Eliahu Ben-Ellssar is scheduled to 
submit his credentia ls to Sadat on 
February 26 — the same day 
Egypt’s ambassador-designate 
Sa'ad Mortada presents his own to 
President Yitzhak Navon In 
Jerusalem. 

Foreign ministry officials here 
yesterday denied earlier reports 
which claimed that Mortada would 
present his credentials ln Tel Aviv 
— where the Egyptian Embassy 
will be based. The officials however 
noted that Mortada would hand 
a note to President Navon saying 
Egypt does not recognize a united 
Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. 


The Israel embassy here Is a 
modest two-storey stucco house, 
located on Mohelddln Abul-Ezz 
Street in the western suburb of 
Dokld. which is part of Cairo's Giza 
district. The six-room complex 
which has been enveloped by 
security precautions Including' clos- 
ed TV circuit was rented on a 
temporary basis. Israel later plans 
to buy a larger buOding to accom- 
modate the 40-strong staff which 
Jerusalem plans to maintain in 
Cairo. 

The embassy’s opening today will 
be officiated by charge d'affaires 
Yosef Hadass, a 32-year-old Syrian- 
horn diplomat, who Is here with a 
team of diplomats — mostly 
Arabists headed by 41-year-old 
Iraqi-born Zvi Gab ay. 

Hadass and his team had arrived 
here yesterday to a warm recep- 
tion by the Egyptian Foreign 
Ministry chief of protocol Adel 
Z&ki. A massive battery of TV 
cameras as well as a large number 
of local and foreign newsmen were 
on hand to cover the event. 

The opposition Unionist 
Progressive Party fUPP} yester- 
day denounced the arrival here of 
the Israel diplomatic team saying 
that Egypt's relations with Arab 
countries had been severed as a 
result of the peace process. All 
member states of the Arab League, 
with the exception' of Somalia and 
Oman, broke diplomatic ties with 
Cairo following the conclusion of 
the Camp David peace framework 
between Egypt and Israel ln 
September 1978. Sudan also 
withdrew its ambassador from 
here. 


Creative Banking 


A lot mor 




ust saving your money. 



SHOSHANNA WALKER 

will autograph copies of 
her new work 
The Jerusalem Post 
Pessah Haggadah 
today, February 18 ‘ 
from 4.30 — 6.30 p.m. in 
The Tel Aviv Hilton 
Steimatzky Bookshop. 


Creativity. The breath of the innovator, 
the inventor, the entertainer. 

The inspired dynamism 
that creates a thousand moods and races. 
Creativity changes worlds. Adds expression. 

Enhances the quality of life. 

We, for our part, have developed 
creativity with money. 

We use it to serve you better. 

To provide you with new financial services. 

To help you reach the limelight. 

* Creative banking 

Your privilege, the Discount Bank's skill. 
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ISRAEL DISCOUHT DANK 


250 Srancl'.srs *■ in Israel ar.d .itrone ■ 

Head Office; 27/31, Yehuda Halevi Street Tel Aviv. Tel.(C3;£2741l 
Tourist Center: 16. Mapu Street, Tel Aviv, Tel. 1 03)247276 
New York: 511, Fifth Avpnue s Tel. (212)551-8500 

Miami Agency 420 Lincoln Read. Mism.i. (Fly.j 132:) 534-6^4 
Toronto ft opresen tail ve Oft.ce: Toronto Dcmlnion Centra (415) 3E3-3437 
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LOTTO Draw 08/80 

« tlnlmnm drat prize fund 


IL3, 500,000* 


TODAY is the last day 
for handing in Lotto en- 
tries. 


• Subject to reaerutioy. 
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Offices in Israel 
Tel Aviv, 53 Ben Yehuda St. 
(03)243355 

Jerusalem, 30 Jaffa St. 
(02)225233 

Haifa, 2 Sea Road. (04)34655 


THE WEATHEB 


Forecast: Gradual weakening of storm, 
activity. 
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•Rainfall i» for 34 hours ending at 8 p.ra. 
yesterday. 


f SOCIAL A PERSONAL j 


Johannes Ran, minister-president 
of North Rhlne-Westphalla, was the 
guest for lunch of the chairman of 
the Union of Local Governments, 
Piahas Eylon, over the weekend.' 


Archimandrite Anthony Grabbe, 
chief of the Russian Ecclesiastical 
Mission in Jerusalem and vice- 
president of the Orthodox Palestine 
Society, last Friday presented the 
society's highest honour, the 
Golden Cross first. cl as s , to James 
Kerr, chief of the U.S. diplomatic 
mission at the U.S. embassy, and 
Donald Kruse, the U.S. consul in 
Jerusalem. 


Prof. Arnold Gurfn w 111 deliver the 
Amulf Pina memorial lecture, 
"Hie social responsibilities of ser- 
vice professions" at the Paul 
Baerwald School of Social Work on 
the Hebrew University's Glvat 
Ram Campus today at 5 p.m. 
Before the lecture there will be a 
gathering at Dr. Pins' grave at Har 
Ho menuhot cemetery at 3.30 p.m. 


H ARRIVALS 


Rabbi Roland GttteJsohn, president of 
ARZA — Association of Reform Zionists 
of America, and Mrs. Glttelsohn — with a 
leadership mission ot 80 Individuals, for 
ceremonies establishing the Association 
of Reform Zionists International, and the 
Internationa] Conference of the World 
Union For Progressive Judaism. 


Rabbi Alexander Schindler, presi de nt 
of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and Immediate past chair- 
man of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major American Jewish Organisations, 
and Mrs. Schindler; Matthew Rosa. Im- 
mediate past chairman ot the Union ot 
American Hebrew Congregations, and 
Mrs. Ross; Albert Vorspan, vlce- 
p resident of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, and Mrs, 
Vorapan: Theodore Broldo, .ad- 
ministrative secretary of the Union at 
American Hebrew Congregations, and 
Mrs. Brcrfdo — for the World Union Inter- 
national Conference. 


Members of the board of go v e rnor a of 
the Hebrew Union College-Jewlsh 
Institute of Religion and Prof. Jules 


Beckman, chairman, board of governors, 
and Mra. Beck m a n ; Peter Wen, chair- 


man. board of overseen. New York 
School, and Mrs. Well; Howard Fried- 
man. chairman, board of overseer*, Los 
Angeles School, and Mrs. Friedman. 


Bernice Taimenbaum, national presi- 
dent of Hadassah, the Women's Zionist 
Organisation of America, on Hadassah 
business. 


Ivan Novick. president of the Zionist 
Organization of America, accompanied 
by Paul Flacks, national executive direc- 
tor. 


Members of the International council of 
the Museum of Modem Art, New York, 
for the opening of the MDMA Exhibition 
at Tel Aviv Museum: Mrs. Paul Burling 
(Washington, D.C.), GUberto 
Chateaubriand (Rio de Janeiro),. Bar- 
bara Jacobson (New York), Mr. and Mrs. 
Randolph Kidder (Washington, D.C.), 
Mrs. Eugene McDermott (Texas), 
Richard Zelsler (New York), 


CLEANLINESS, — Hundreds of 
workers are participating this 
week in a special project sponsored 
*y Egged and the CouncU tor a 
Beautiful Israel, aimed at heighten- 
ing 1 public, consciousness about the 
environment. They will briefly 
board buses at Netanya's central 
station, ask the passengers not to 1 
litter, and wish them a pleasant 
Journey. 
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Insane Arab prisoner said not tortured 


By IAN BLACK 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The authorities knew that an Arab 
administrative detainee who went 
mad while in prison was suffering 
from, mental strain and he was ac- 
corded proper treatment while in 
custody, senior military govern- 
ment sources told The Jerusalem 
Poet yesterday. 

These sources denied that Nader 
Afouri, who entered prison a 
healthy man and is now in serious 
condition In a mental hospital, was 
ever tortured. A spokesman for the 
Prisons Service refused to comment 
on the case. 

Afouri, who was detained in 
August 1878, was released from the 
psychiatric ward In Ramie Jail last 
week. He Is now in the Dehalaha 
Mental Hospital near Bethlehem 
suffering from serious mental In- 
stability and the loss of some of his 
physical f acuities. 

The hospital management. The 
Post has learned, has been given 
strict orders by the authorities to 
prevent Journalists from visiting 
Afouri. One newsman, who did 
manage to see him , disguised 
himself as an Arab from Hebron 
visiting a relative in the hospital. 

Afouri, who is unable to recognize 
his wife and child, to speak, walk or 
eat by himself, is constantly moved 
from room to room to prevent 



visitors from finding him. He 
shakes badly and is Incontinent. 

Military government sources told 
The Post yesterday that he had been 
Involved In illegal activity since 
1967. In 1975 he was sentenced to 
three years in prison for 
membership in the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. 

He was arrested again several 
months after his release, and con- 
fessed, according to these sources, 
that he intended to carry on his Il- 
legal activities. 

A few days after entering Nablus 


jail, the sources said, Afouri 
stopped speaking to prison staff but 
behaved normally with other in- 
mates. A medical checkup tn 
September 1978 revealed no signs of 
mental Instability, they said. 

But in February 1979 an examina- 
tion showed that he was suffering 
from hysterical psychosis, and be 
Was transferred to the psychiatric 
ward in Ramie Jail. 

The sources denied that Afouri 
had ever been tortured, although bis 
lawyer, Felicia Laager, has com- 
plained that In December 1978 she 
saw him with cigarette burns on his 
forehead. She repeatedly asked that 
her client be released because of his 
obviously deteriorating mental con- 
dition. 

Justice Ministry sources said last 
night that Afouri had been examin- 
ed by a number of local and foreign 
doctors including a specialist sent 
by Amnesty International. He had 
been transferred to the Beer 
Ya’acov Mental Health Centre for 
psychiatric observation despite the 
opposition of the security 
authorities. 

The consensus of the medical 
opinions was that Afouri was suffer- 
ing from a form of hysterial psy- 
chosis or a syndrome found among 
prisoners who, through fear of their 
impending trial detach themselves 
from their surroundings. 


West Bank mayors agree to 
meet U.S. envoy McHenry 


By IAN BLACK 
Jerusalem Pest Reporter 
and Agencies 

Several prominent West Bank 
leaders are expected* to meet with 
America’s UN ambassador Donald 
McHenry in Jerusalem tomorrow. 
They are willing to meet him 
because unlike other recent U.S. 
visitors, he is not negotiating over 
the autonomy scheme. 

One leading figure invited to 
meet McHenry, Bethlehem Mayor 
Elias Freij. confirmed yesterday 
that he would have no objections to 
talking to the U.S. ambassador. 

McHenry, who succeeded the 
controversial Andrew Young, Is 
currently on a seven-nation Middle 
East tour. He is due to arrive in 
Israel from Jordan this morning. 

In agreeing to talk to McHenry, 
West Bankers have overcome their 
frequent objections to meeting with 
Americans. Arab political sources 
commented yesterday that 
McHenry was not anti-Palestinian, 
and had voted for several anti- 
Israel resolutions at the UN, in- 
cluding the condemnation of last 
year's planned expulsion of Nablus 
Mayor B&ssam Shak’a. 

These sources also noted that the 
warm reception given to U.S. black 
leader Jesse Jackson In the West 
Bank last September was due to his 


connection with Young, who was 
sacked because of unauthorized 
contact with a representative of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

In his meetings with West Bank 
leaders, McHenry will be accom- 
panied by the new U.S. Consul- 
General in Jerusalem, Brandon 
Grove. A former deputy assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter- 
American affairs, responsible for 
relations with Mexico, Central 
America, Panama and the Carib- 
bean, Grove became a close 
associate of Ambassador Sol 
Llnowitz during the final stages of 
the Panama Canal negotiations. -^ 
Is believed that Llnowitz was 
behind Grove's appointment to the 
Jerusalem Consul-General post to 
be able to establish a personal link 
with West Bank leaders. 


Yesterday tn Amman, McHenry 
conferred with Jordanian royalty 
and other leaders, trying to 
eliminate “scepticism" over the 
U.S. role in the Middle East There 
was no indication he was making 
much progress. 

The 42-year-old career diplomat 
also met In Amman earlier with a 
"select group of Palestinians." But 
U.S. embassy officials insisted they 
included no members of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 


Second body of plane crash recovered 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The body of Rav- 
Seren Adi Sade, 30, one of the three 
men aboard the Piper Aztec plane 
which crashed into the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on Wednesday night, waa 
discovered yesterday morning by a 


military patrol an Ga’aah beach! 
\, iporth of Tel Aviv, a police 
"spokesman said yesterday. 

On Friday morning the body of 
Morris Ben-Shoshan, 38, waa found 
on Netanya beach by Magistrate 
Arye Segal son, who was jogging 
along the beach. 


Gaza centre 
under curfew 


GAZA. — Troops enforced a curfew 
on the town centre here for the se- 
cond day and combed the area 
yesterday for assailants who hurled 
two hand grenades here on Satur- 
day which killed two Israelis and 
wounded several other Israelis and 
Arabs. 


Gaza resident Sahada Rajib 
Sualaxn, 34. who earlier had been 
reported killed in'- the attacks on 
Saturday, was reported to Ate 
receiving treatment for severe 
wounds in Tel Hashomer Hospital 
yesterday. 

Military officials said they did not 
'know when the curfew would be 
lifted. Hundreds of Gazans were 
questioned after the explosions. 
Only a few were still being held 
yesterday, military sources said. 

Gaza Mayor Rashad Shawwa, 
who has condemned the attacks 
which left two Israelis and one Arab 
dead, said yesterday that "it was il- 
logical and unfair” to punish 150,000 
people with a curfew for the actions 
of one or two killers. 

Gaza residents reached by 
telephone yesterday said areas out- 
side the curfew were closed in a 
strike protesting the curfew. 

The usual number of Gaza 
residents nevertheless went to their 
jobs inside Israel proper yesterday, 
it was reported. (AP, UP I, Itim) 


RECORD. — ‘ ' Mary Decker of ’the- 
U.S. shattered the women's Indoor 
record for the mile on Saturday 
night with a time of 4:17.65 in a race 
at Houston. She chopped 10.95 
seconds off the previous mark of 
4:28.5, set by Franeie Larrleu in 
1975. Decker also holds the outdoor 
record. 


EVRON 

(Continued from page One) 


differently today." 

Plainly, Evron said, this showed 
the strength of support for Israel. 

Connaiiy himself had told him 
(Evron) that he had received hun- 
dreds of indignant letters from 
Christians who perceived his 
original Mideast policy statement 
as hostile to Israel. 

Also on the credit side was the 
real shift in the American popular 
attitude to foreign policy objectives 
over the past few months. Bills to 
Increase defence expenditure, or to 
prepare draft-lists, were now 
assured an easy passage through 
Congress, when only a few months 
ago such measures were blocked. 

The emerging "Carter doctrine," 
entailing a more credible defence 
posture and more firm com- 
mitments, especially in the Gulf 
region, was certainly favourable 
from Israel's standpoint, the envoy 
argued. 

At the same time, though, the 
new U.S. strategic emphasis had 
given rise “in some administration 
circles" to what Evron called a 
"Moslem conception" that the 
Moslem world must be wooed by a 
resolution of tbe Palestinian 
problem. Evron pointed to this 
trend — which has been voiced 
publicly by Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance — as something that 
Israel must be aware of and must 
watch carefully. 

Evron trod warily regarding the 
controversial issue of settlements. 
Persons present at the briefing said 
he hinted at the difficulties caused 
to Israel’s political ' ef for t s in the 
U.S. by tbe West Bank settlement 
policy, which has many opponents 
and hardly any supporters in the 
administration and Congress. 

Agriculture Minister (and chair- 
man of the Settlements Committee) 
Ariel Sharon threw a series of 
challenges at Evron which some 
present saw as provocative. “What 
is the. embassy saying about the 
settlements? Is it supporting them 
vigorously, or only 
apologetically?'' Evron preferred 
to sidestep the queries rather than 
risk a confrontation with the 
minister. 

Evron criticized 1 ‘visitors" to the 
U.S. who publicly attacked govern- 
ment policies — especially settle- 
ment policy — and thereby, in his 
view, caused barm to Israel's 
cause. 

Evron revealed that, there had 
been a decrease — though only 
marginal in dollar terms — in con- 
tributions to the UJA, with con- 
tributors explaining their refusal to 
give by their opposition to some of 
Israel’s policies. The envoy spoke 
of such contributors being 
‘‘influenced’* .by anti-government 
visitors from Israel. 

Prime Minister Menahem Begin 
noted that Israel-American 
relations were not only coloured by 
the settlement issue. Problems 
were caused because of the dif- 
ficulties in negotiations with Egypt 
and the U.S., over autonomy tor 
Judea, Samaria and Gaza Arabs, 
he. said. The future of Jerusalem 
also created snags; Begin said. - -* 

In a' discussion at the same 
ministerial forum on the autonomy 
talks, a number of participants 
criticized the U.S. role in the talks. 
The U.S., it was said, sometimes 
seemed more determined to defend 
the Egyptian positions' than the 
Egyptians themselves. 


■WgJ / ‘Asher, Asher, what happened to you?’ 



Asher Yadlin, the former head 
of Kupat Hollm, leaves 
Bla’aslyahn Prison in Ramie 
yesterday after serving two- 
thirds of a five-year sentence 
for bribery. He is accompanied 
by his wife, Talia. 

(Lester Mlftman) 


By SABAH HONIG 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — "I cannot say that I 
wrote all I know about Labour Par- 
ty financing, but I can say that 
every word I wrote Is the absolute 
truth," Asher Yadlln told The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday, his first 
full day out of jail. 

Yadlln, the former head of Kupat 
Hollm, a nominee for the post of 
governor of the Bank of Israel and a 
leading Labour Party figure, has 
just finished serving 41 months in 
prison out of a five-year term for 
bribe-taking. 

Exuding self-confidence, his tone 
cheery and Us speech unhealtant, 
Yadlln made it clear that he has 
more materia] on the dubious 
methods with which he claims 
Labour filled its coffers through the 
years. He categorically dismissed 
Labour reactions that claim his 
book, “Testimony,” contains no 
more than "vindictive gossip." 

“It would be better for Labour not 
to demand proof. Plenty of proof 
can be had if any of the episodes I 
mentioned are probed. It would 
serve certain Labour leaders not to 
be so sure of themselves," he 
declared. 

“If anyone can prove that any of 
my allegations is false, that I had 
written a single untrue word, I 
hereby undertake to proclaim my 


apologies loudly In the streets of 
this city,” he added. 

Yadlln denied the Labour conten- 
tions that he is falsely presenting 
himself as a victim of the system. 

“I never said that. But I do want 
people to know that I was not the 
exception to the rule within the 
system and that I certainly was not 
the worst of the lot. In fact, my 
standard of living is a good deal 
lower than that of many of Labour's 
prominent men, who were no better 
than me,” he said. 


He continued: "My apartment is 
situated between the penthouse ot 
former Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and the penthouse of Labour 
Chairman Shimon Peres. The com- 
bined area of their homes is at least 
10 times the size of mine and this 
was always the case in London and 
New York hotels too. s 

"If I am in any way the exception 
to the rule, it is only because ijwas 
better and not worse than the Hurt. I 
know all these 'saints’ who lead 
(Condoned nme 7^caL 1 ) 



The Government of Israel conveys its deep sorrow 
at the deaths of 


EUANNE GAZIT 
REUVEN FEUER 


who were felled by despicable murderers In Gaza, 
and shares their famines’ grief. 


Knat, Northern Lebanon: 
a community of corpses 


KFOUR EL AARBX, North 
Lebanon (Reuter). — "The village 
is totally destroyed. Stinking bodies 
are everywhere," Mikhail Yussef 
al-Badawl told Reuters as he 
brought his pregnant wife and 
seven children out of Knat in driv- 
ing snow early yesterday morning. 

There waa no independent confir- 
mation of the casualty figures suf- 
fered In artillery battles last week 
between Falangist militiamen and 
Syrian forces backing rightist sup- 
porters of former President 
Suleiman Franjieh. But It was clear 
that the village of Knat was gone. 

The Syrians renewed heavy shell- 
ing of Knat and surrounding 


villages yesterday morning and 
correspondents saw Falangist rein- 
forcements being brought up to the 
battle zone. 


Thousands of villagers have fled 
from the battles and wide areas are 
without food and power supplies. 

Falangist fighters resting in 
Kfour el Aarbl after six days in 
positions round Knat,. five kms 
away, estimated that about 60 
villagers had died in the shelling 
which started last Tuesday. 

They put their own losses at four, 
compared with dozens on the 
Syrian side. 


We bow our heads in grief over our beloved 


EUANNE GAZIT 


who has been taken from us,' her life having been snuffed 
out by murderers at tbe age of 21. 


Her parents — Marietta and Yehuda Gaslt 

Her sister — Data 

Sonia and Avraham Lemberger — 

Grandfather and grandmother 

Emmy Stall, grandmother 

Rachel, Yehlel, Dan! and Grata Lenehner 

Ganatfa, Yitzhak and Krlt Me’lrl 

Edmn, Amos, Elnat, Oded and Xdit Gaslt 

Dalla and Ami Eckstein 

Metri and Meyerhof! families 


Each members to 
trial for harassment 


Jerusalem Post. Reporter 
Nine members of Rabbi Meir 
Kah one's Koch movement are to 

stand trial in a military court for 
allegedly harassing the evacuation 
of Elion Moreh earlier this month. 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
yesterday instructed the Chief 
Military Prosecutor to prepare 
charges against the nine who had _ 
reportedly come to the site to.' 
protest against the government’s' 
decision to evacuate toe settlement 
following last year's court decision. 


Tomorrow, Tuesday February 18, 1980 

The thirtieth day after the death of 


YAAC0V SALOMON 


the unveiling of the tombstone will take place at 3 p.m. at the Old Cemetery in Haifa. 
At 4 p.m.' a Memorial Meeting will be held at the National Maritime Museum, 

108 Allenby Road, Haifa. 


Tight security in Cairo 
for opening of embassy 



By AN AN SAFADI 
Post Mideast Attain Editor 
CAIRO. — Egyptian authorities 
yesterday placed tbe fashionable 
Dokkl suburb on the western side of 
this city under tight security con- 
trol to ward off any attempt to mar 
today’s ceremonial opening of 
Israel's first embassy in an Arab 
country. 

These measures included the 
massive deployment of security 
men on roof tops — some visible 
and others not. Most conspicuous 
were the scores of heavily armed 
young men wearing bulky suits con- 
cealing such weapons as automatic 
rifles. They belonged to tbe 
Maboheth (detective) police force 
which has been one of the main 
pillars of President Anwar Sadat's 
10 -year-old regime. 

Other security men In the 
neighbourhood reportedly belong to 
the anti-terror Sa'eka (thunder- 
bolt) security contingent — a para- 
military unit which Sadat turned 
intw a special police strike force 
following his peace Journey to 
Jerusalem in November 1977. 

There was also an army of 
plainclothesmen, many dressed in 
the traditional galabiya robe, 
deployed in Dokkl. 

The security precautions are ap- 
parently the results of Premier 
Mustapha Khalil's reported in- 
structions to Interior Minister 
Nabawl Ismail to take every 
measure against "all and any 
possibilities.” 

Surveillance has also been 
tightened at Cairo International 
Airport, along with the country’s 
border posts, especially the fron- 
tier with Libya which has been In a 
state of undeclared war with Egypt 
for some time. 

The security measures dramatise 
toe precautions taken to protect 


foreign missions ever since 50, 

Americans were token hostage by 
Moslem militants in the UJJ. em- 
bassy in Teheran. 

Sandbagged machine gm nests, 
and truckloads of policemen with, 
fixed bayonets have la the past 
three months become a familiar 
scene in the vicinity ot major 
diplomatic missions In this city, aif, 
well as in Alexandria. • ' 

The authorities fear trouble from 
the Palestine Liberation Organize-, 
a on and Arab countries opposed to) 

Egypt's peace with Israel, let alone 
the establishment of an Israeli em-. 
bossy in the heart of Cairo. * 

The authorities even .expressed, ,-rvd 
fears that the opening of the em-, 1- 

bossy might be sabotaged by Soviet, ; £ v w ^ 4 “- 
agents in disguise. Interior, V : * 1 
Minister Ismail told parliament ® 
few days ago that Ms security men lthe 
were on alert against possible sub- „ii no 
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versive activities by teams sent by. 


ui" 0 ; 


Moscow or one of Its Arab sym^^^ji-jr.drt 
patolzera. - ".j w 

But the authorities are award ^ t ^ 

that sabotage attempts may alstf jf the .;' ** 
come from within Egypt' where E--*" 
minority groups have been drum- 
ming up opposition to toe peaett a! s? ok '' . 
process which they say comes at ;e i 
toe expense of this country’s tietf .' z p*ed : - 
wito the Arab world. j r #;5 •° r : 

Where opinion makers are con-’ ' 
cerned, the opening of the embassy 
is a secondary issue to a govenv /*T1 
ment plan to set op a "court VJ 

ethics" for trying anyone who “ 
publicly criticizes toe ad mln is t ra- a 
tion and its policies. L n/llTI O 

Several prominent lawyers 
writers have rejected the plan as an * <s “‘ 

attempt to shackle individual ; frU «alem ] 
freedom. The country’s best-known 
novelist, Maguib Mahfouz, said that 2?v/-‘ e 
the plan, advocated by 8ads»® d * 1 ‘ D r,,j 
himself, would "suppress thought „,., a ac’e v 
and impede cultural devetopmenL^ *^ 1116 ' . 
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Mapam encouraged by Cairo visit 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Members of 
the Mapam faction In the Labour 
Aligment delegation who met with 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
and members of bis National 
Democratic Party last week told a 
press conference here yesterday 
that they found areas of agreement 
on toe future of Jerusalem. 


.''•tfifijanciio.is 

:f v me nurses . 

clearly against toe division of the ’ i ministry un 


city. He favoured a Joint JOwisl^tm labour 
Arab municipality, and within It, ai^ans lasted 


Meir Talmi said “We heard en- 
couraging .words about 
Jerusalem." He said the delegation 
had presented the "Hasan Plan” 
which is the Labour , Party’s 
proposal for the future of the city. 

According tn^ Talmi, Sadat spoke 


Arab municipality with its own 
flag. • “ y . y: ' j 3 constitute a 

The talks did;' not' extend to wntrivene a 
autonomy, Tahhl said. . :■> * last year. 

The Mapam delegation included^ Minister E 
an Arab member,. Mohammed ffW®- yesterd 
Watad. and a Jewish 'member, jtodrut :c 
Edna Sharlr, who was born iji* the creser. 
Egypt. Moat of the delegation spoke -i services. 
Arabic. y /'• ■ ^sed that i‘- is 

The Egyptian Party will send a? federation tc 
delegation to Israel .as- Mapam’jrjdl/ficu’ries. 
guests In March or early AprHintt has user. 
Talmi said. ’ T . •. . -rfinfioa spo 
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The : funer£H0lll leave from the Municipal IMeral Parkmr||«M actios P 
at a Daphna Street, Tel Aviv, on Tuesday, February 10, 1080, # n*’<p out h 
at 12.15 p.m., for the cemetery at Elhbutx Mlahmar dra 
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Buses will he available. 


The bereaved family 
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Post : 


To the family 

and the Witco management 
and staff 


Our sincere condolences 
on the death of 


ROBERT I. WICHNICK 


Life Industrial Products Ltd. 
BL D, Frenkel 


STATE OF ISRAEL BONDS 


deeply mourns the passing of,.-.yyf; 

ROBERT I. WICHNICK 


and extends its deepest 
sympathy to the family 



We share in the grief of our "Witco" Partners 
on the passing of 


ROBERT I. WICHNICK 


The Board of Directors and MenagenteutJM 
Delek, The Israel Fuel Corporation X“ 
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Dedication of a Foresf 

in memory of 




Dr. Rabbi Ja'acov Soetendoiiil^^ 
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Arab era' Pat ton fgreexxmnt with the management, 
a Peace ‘ ihe groimd workers had agreed 

h ffi ’waft until January 1983 before 

me hp nw4 °* Scaring the other half of their 
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7 s ,™*" J^Wdtbn that if El A1 has that kind 

^^ u >athie^^i(a ^ihoney to hand out, then they too 
Aonld receive .the amount coming 


;e _ s or oa e of ” M Yh«y tthe management) told us 

^ K ihpy nod no money, so we agreed to 
the authort*. 4 Btch brand help. Now we see that 

sabotage atte* ** h. *® y havehu n d r eds of millions of 


M-DOtage ,U St* they nave jjiwmxua OI minions OZ 
from wttKT mpt « nu. winds to throw around, so why 
•tty grou^ 1 ^odWn'.t. we get our share?" chalr- 

up -° f “ehitenance works 

ss which^ 10 *• *S ~ cemmittee^Eitan Roaenman asked 

fS^^spokeoman Moshe Eilat 
“re n 5 add yesterday that the manage- 
d then?! 00 , “^er. ffltat^wed last December to pay 

. w openh^of f^^tt-thMpilots tbr their vacations In ex- 


shakedown is expected aa the 
deadline for the airline's mass dis- 
missals — April 1 — draws near. 

The El A1 board of* directors 
yesterday announced the merging 
of the company's construction and 
administration sections, as well as 
the planning and economics sec- 
tions. The board also intends to 
cancel a number of the airline's 
departments and make changes in 
senior personnel In Israel and 
abroad. 

Two deputy director-generals 
and five section heads. Including El 
Al's representatives to England 
and Holland and the director of El 
Ai’a Israel branch, have Joined the 
voluntary retirement plan, helping 
make the reorganizattyn possible. 

They were among the some 200 El 
A1 workers who registered for the 
programme by yesterday, leaving 
the management only some 730 
workers to dismiss instead of 
almost 1.000 to Israel and abroad. 
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Y Jerusalem Post Staff tage of nurses already. 

8 ie Health Ministry, currently in The nurses are specifically 

midst of negotiations with doc- protesting the 4 per cent cut in their 
^and -hospital administration staff and the freeze on hiring new 
jhd- maintenance workers over the personnel. 

proposed cut In the health services Kupat Halim reported that "some 

budget, plans to go to court today to pressure was felt (from the sanc- 

£op the sanctions launched yester- lions) yesterday, especially in 

day by the nurses. Kaplan Hospital In Rehovot, Meir 

tafre ministry will claim in the Hospital to Kfar Saba, Hasharon 

jjftiaaiem labour court that the Hospital in Petah Tikva and in 

Actions Instituted under the Soroka Medical Centre in 

fgffplcea of the 16,000-strong Nurses Beersbeba." A spokesman for the 

jQaion constitute an Illegal strike Hadassah University Hospital in 

W contravene a labour accord Jerusalem said a few non-urgent 

{tilled last year. operations had to be postponed, 

rgeaith Minister Eliezer Shostak, ’ In the clinics, nurses are abstaln- 
feean while, yesterday appealed to tog from most paper work, giving 
be EQstadrut to use Its influence to only the most necessary injections 
laving the present crisis in the and cancelling all home visits, 
tfalth services. The minister Officials of the Health and 
inerted that it is the role of the Finance Ministries,' as well as 
Kbbur federation to aid to solving representatives of Kupat Hollxn and 
tibour difficulties, but so far, the the Civil Service Commission, met 
Batadrut has taken no stand. with doctors' representatives 

, According to a spokesman for the yesterday in Jerusalem. The 
fursee Union, the full severity of meeting was the first of a series to' 
heir sanctions will not be felt until tended to resolve the dispute over 
bother day or two. Under the sane- the proposed health services budget 
ions, the nurses are helping only to cut — of some 6.3 per cent — 
Emergency operations, which without firing doctors or leaving 
aeans that all elective operations medical school graduates without 
ire being postponed, and they have Jobs. 

educed their number in the Shostak and the ministry's 
mergency admission wards and . director-general, Baruch Mod an,, 
lutpatients clinics to a minimnm. 'are scheduled to meet represent 
Jotictfr which-. fre** :: tatfyes of the.jj^jpedical hospital 
braes to help out to understaffed workers, who are reportedly 
lepariments; dramatizes the becoming concerned over the im- 
i arses’ claim that there Is a shor- pending cuts. 


ft • # proposed cut in the health services 

UalTO yidf 'budget, plans to go to court today to 
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iy against the dlv*.,,. -toy by the nurses, 
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sxab member, y Health Minister Eliezer Shostak, 
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i Sharir, who EQstadrut to use Its influence to 
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ic. • ^ Mi *^«alth services. The minister 
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. . By BENNY MOBBIS 
• Jerusalem Pest Reporter 
Some 60 per cent of high-achool 
graders support the conttoua- 
of the bagrut (matriculation) 
otoation system. But of these, 
bout 90 per cent believe they 
hould be altered to basic ways. 
The other 40 per cent of 12th 
"era believe the bagrut system 
Id be abolished. 

These were among the findings of 
poll conducted by the Israel 
nstltute of Applied Social 
lesearch, submitted yesterday to 
Sducation Minister Zevulun 
lammer. The poll was taken as 
1 of the ministry’s review of.the 
triculation system,- begun last 


i 


The poll, which encompassed 17,- 
pupQs, found that moat of the 
. tis preferred to take-the bagrut 
t the end of the 12 th grade rather 
ban undergo university ex- 
nations upon completing their 
service. 

e exam's supporters thought 
hat it provided a fair, and 
'egalitarian*' criterion far univer- 
ities to decide upon acceptance or 


rejection of applicants. 

Some 90 per cent of the students 
desiring the continuation of the 
system believed that the choice of 
subjects for examination should be 
“considerably expanded," and the 
choice of questions to each exam 
should be expanded. 

Most of the students opposed to 
the continuation of the bagrut ex- 
ams argued that they induce “ten- 
sion** among the examinees and 
that they do not properly reflect the 
actual knowledge and effort put 
into studies by the pupil. 

Some 61 per cent of the pupUs who 
want the bagrut cancelled 
suggested that school marks over 
the years or “final home-prepared 
papers’’ were good alternatives to 
the present system. 

SCHOOL. — Registration of 
children fbr kindergarten and first 
grade for the coming school year 
opens today. Parents of children 
bora between December 15, 1974 
and December 4, 1975 must sign 
them up for kindergarten, and 
those born between December 28, 
1973 and December 14, 1974 should 
be registered for first grade. 
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Notice to the Public 


5740 Independence Day 
Coin 

- The brad Gove rnm ent Oasis and Medals Corporation Ltd 
win offer the public, during the month of March, the 5740 

- - Independence Day Coin, to .be issued by the Bank of 

. fsrael-in gold and silver, to commemorate the signing of 
the peace treaty between Israel and Egypt. 

The Corporation decided that the right to acquire the 
coin will be limited to subscribers who have registered as 
such before February 29. 1980. and in accordance with 
the regulations tor ordering which will be published. 

If you have not yet taken out a subscription, do so 
now to ensure the right to acquire the 5740 Indepen- 
dence Day Coin. 

' Registration as a subscriber does not involve payment 
All you have to do Is to go to our office in Jerusalem or in 
.Tel -AviV. or fill out the coupon below and mail it im- 
mediately .to our Jerusalem office. 

. .The subscription: coupon must reach our office by 
February 29. 1980. ' 

The present notice rs issued for purposes of information 

- .-.and explanation wily . and does not create any legal 

obligation binding on the Corporation. 


Israel Government Coins and Medals| 
Corporation Ltd. 5 Rehov A had H»Vm 
Jerusalem 


I hereby request to register aaa subscriber. 


.Surname First name , 

Address . . . ;.... - 

I.D. No Signature 



Israel Government Coins and Medals Corporation Ltd. 


Sole Issuer of Israel State Medals ' 

Jerusalem, Tel. 02-668105. Tel Aviv. Tel. 03-227428. 



Supreme Court overturns conviction 

Judges: rape victim must 
make her opposition known 


Overturning a conviction for a 
Dahab beach rape two years ago, 
the Supreme Court to Jerusalem 
ruled yesterday that there remain- 
ed reasonable doubt whether the 
victim had made her opposition suf- 
ficiently clear to the defendant. 

The Incident took place after a 19- 
year-old French tourist and a Ger- 
man friend she had met a short 
time before in Jerusalem rented a 
hut on the beach from local Beduin, 
Intending to sleep to it. The defen- 
dant, David Adarl, claimed that the 
hut was his. but agreed to sleep out 
on the beach Instead. 

A Little later, Adarl, who lived to 
the area, complained that It was too 
cold outside, and the couple invited 
him to shore the small hut. They 
fell asleep, in sleeping bags, with 
the woman in the middle. 

The tourist claimed that the 
Israeli opened her sleeping bag, 
forcibly undressed ber and with his 
hand over her mouth, raped her. 
Adarl alleged that she had not only 
not resisted, but initiated the sax. 


Three men in custody for 
student’s murder in Hebron 


By IAN BLACK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Judea district police are holding 
three men to connection with the 
murder of Jehoshya Sloma of 
Kiryat Arba on January 31, it was 
learned yesterday. 

" Senior -^police, sources insisted 
yesterday that the three are under 
“general suspicion” of involvement 
In the killing of the soldier-yeshlva 
student and that no specific charges 
have yet been brought against any 
of them. 

Two of the three are brothers of 
Nasrl al-Ananl, a resident of 
Halhoul who was shot dead during 
an anti-Israel demonstration to the 
town to March last year. 

Al-Ananl and Raba’a al-Shalalda, 
aged 21 and 17. died while reportedly 
throwing stones at soldiers man- 
ning a roadblock on the 
Jerusalen-Hebron road last March 
li. On February 2 a Kiryat Arba 
resident was acquitted by the 


Jerusalem District Court of killing 
al-Shalalda. The week before a 
military court acquitted a soldier of 
fatally shooting al-Ananl. 

The three detainees currently be- 
ing held are the only suspects In 
Stoma's murder, although scores of 
residents of Hebron. and the. sur- 
rounding area have, been question: 
ed since the killing. 

Saloma was shot twice in the 
head at close range while shopping 
to Hebron's market. A two-week 
curfew was Imposed on the centre 
of the town after the murder. 

Police sources said yesterday 
that the detention of the three was 
“not a new development" and that 
it was the result of continuing in- 
vestigation Into Stoma's murder 
rather than any sudden or dramatic 
breakthrough in the case. Some 
press preports yesterday wrongly 
Implied, these sources said, that 
there was one particular suspect. 
“We are following up all possible 
leads,” the sources added. 


Poll shows growing trend 
of viewing olim as ‘burden’ 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Absorption -Ministry officials, 
stunned by a recent poll showing a 
marked decrease to support for 
aliya and new immigrants, yester- 
day established a committee to 
recommend ways of reversing the 
trend. 

According to the responses, the 
percentage of Israelis who are well 
educated, older and of Western 
origin and who think that aliya and 
immigrants are a “burden" on the 
country and not vital to its ex- 
. istence has increased to 25, from 13 
per cent to 1978 and six per cent to 
1976. 

The poll was conducted among 1.- 
150 Israelis to December by the 
Ministry's department of planning 
and research, with help from the 
Pori polling organization. 

The attitudes of this group, to the 
Ministry's chagrin, are ap- 
proaching those of the less 
educated, younger and Oriental 
sectors of the population, who feel 
threatened by aliya. In the most re- 
cent survey, about two-fifths of this 
group viewed aliya as a burden. 

Asked if they would favour ab- 
sorption efforts it it came at their 


own expense, more than one- 
quarter of the Western, educated 
group said no. 

Both groups gave much lower 
priority to absorption when asked 
to list it in importance along with 
bousing, social welfare, education 
and employment needs to the coun- 
try. 

Asked whether they would ap- 
prove the marriage of their 
daughter with an immigrant; living 
in the same building with an im- 
migrant; or sending their children 
to class with one, both Western and 
Oriental groups viewed American 
Immigrants as “most desirable." 
Only about 4 per cent opposed such 
contact witb American im- 
migrants. But opposition grew to 
about one-fourth regarding contact 
witb Russian olim, and to 80 per 
cent or more regarding Georgian 
Immigrants. 

Absorption Minister David Levy 
asked a committee to find ways to 
fight the trend. Ministry offictols 
note that the survey did not probe 
the reasons for the change to at- 
titude, and that the poll was taken 
before the fear of unemployment 
due to economic conditions became 
tangible. 


Sharon leases farm to its 
manager to avoid ‘conflict’ 


Adarl was convicted by 
Beersheba District Court, based on 
the woman's testimony and that of 
the German and a Swiss tourist who 
described her condition after the 
event. But the Supreme Court 
ordered him freed, saying it did not 
accept the woman's explanations of 
how the German, sleeping only cen- 
timetres from ber on the other side, 
did not wake up. Her hands were 
not bound, she had said, and cer- 
tainly the struggle should have 
aroused him from even a deep 
sleep, the Judges argued. 

The court also noted a contradic- 
tion between the victim’s testimony 
to police that she had previously 
had sexual relations with the Ger- 
man, and at first thought that the 
aggressor was he. and her court 
statements denying this. 

The judges accepted the fact that 
the French woman had not wanted 
to have intercourse with the defen- 
dant, but concluded that there ex- 
isted reasonable doubt that she had 
successfully communicated this to 
him. (Itlm) 


By ASHER W ALLFISH 
and YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Peat Reporters 

Agriculture Minister Ariel 
Sharon has leased his Negev farm 
— to the man who has run it for the 
last five years — to eliminate the 
conflict of interest that resulted 
from his owning a farm and holding 
the cabinet portfolio responsible for 
agriculture. 

Sharon, who announced the lease 
but not the lessee at yesterday’s 
cabinet meeting, told reporters he 
had given the details to Prime 
Minister Menahem Begin last Fri- 
day and had sent all the relevant 
documents to State Comptroller 
Yitzhak Nebenzahl for scrutiny. In 
response to queries last night, the 
Comptroller’s bureau said that no 
documents had been received. 

The farm manager, Mordechai 
Levy, yesterday refused to reveal 
the terms of the lease. He told The 
Jerusalem Poet: “The minister 
must Inform whoever he has to. 
because he Is a public figure. I am a 
private man. and for me this was 
strictly a business transaction, and 
I don't believe I have to make a 
statement to the media about it." 

Levy drove Sharon’s armoured 
personnel carrier to the Yom Kip- 
pur War, and since then, Sharon 
has reportedly treated him as his 
own son. 

Under the lease, the Sharon fami- 
ly will be allowed to carry on 
residing in their villa on the ranch 
lands. 


Two government-appointed com- 
mittees — the Asher Committee 
two years ago. and the Kennet Com- 
mittee this winter, decided that 
Sharon could not keep his portfolio 
as well as his farm. 

But last month he was still refus- 
ing to give up either his cabinet 
position or his ranch. The ranch 
was his life's work and raison 
d’etre, he explained. 

Sharon told neither his colleagues 
nor the reporters door-stepping out- 
side the Prime Minister’s Office, to 
whom he was leasing his farm. The 
lessee's identity was learned later. 
The rental fee has not been made 
known. The duration of the lease 
will be Identical with the duration of 
Sharon's term as cabinet minister. 
It is understood. 

When the Likud-led cabinet 
adopted the Asher Committee rules 
on avoiding conflict of ministerial 
interest two years ago (Israel's 
first cabinet to address Itself to the 
issue) it asked the State Comp- 
troller to serve as watchdog. 

Sharon once reported to the State 
Comptroller that he bad an option 
fbr a lease from a certain party, for 
a 12-month term. Nebenzahl 
reportedly declined to endorse this 
option. 

Sharon has had difficulty leasing 
the ranch because of terms Im- 
posed by the foreign banks that 
gave him large loans in foreign 
currency to get it going. It is not 
known whether his new lease will 
satisfy the hanks. 
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TV, radio 
fees rise 


Ruth Aliav, ex-Mossad agent, at 74 


TEL AVIV (Itlm). — Ruth Aliav, 
who worked with the Mosaad, 
Israel's secret service, to smuggle 
Jews out of Nazi Europe, and 
helped organize the Immigration of 
refugees into Palestine, died here 
on Saturday night after a long il- 
lness. She was 74 years old. 

The funeral will be held on Tues- 
day. leaving the H&dar Daphna 
funeral parlour for Kibbutz 
Mlshmar Haemek at 12.15 p.m. 

Aliav was born in Kiev to 1916 and 


PURIM. — Some 70 students from 
the Bezalel Academy in Jerusalem 
will spend several days to Sderot 
this week to help the town’s-local 
council and the Sha'ar Hanegev 
regional council prepare 
decorations for a Purim carnival. 


arrived to Palestine at the age of 18 . 
She studied here and then 
graduated In law from the Universi- 
ty of Vienna. 

She served to Egypt, Turkey and 
the Balkans, and was one of the 
first Mossad agents to reach Paris 
just after liberation by the Allies. 
Developing close contact with the 
Supreme Allied Command, she 
eventually used two American 
troopships to bring Immigrants to 
Palestine. 


CLIPPED. — An El A1 Boeing 707 
had its left wing damaged at Ben- 
Gurion Airport on Saturday night 
by a landing ramp being towed by a 
tractor. At least two days of repair 
work were anticipated. 


Post Economic Reporter 
Broadcasting Authority com- 
bined licence fees for television and 
radio will keep up with inflation by 
jumping from ILl.050 to IL2.000 a 
year as of April, it has been con- 
cluded in consultations between the 
Treasury and the authority. 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda'l 
and Education and Culture 
Minister Zevulun Hammer met 
yesterday to discuss Inaugurating 
regular colour television broad- 
casts, instead of the occasional 
programme approved now. 


Sugar, wine, rice, 
formica prices up 

Post Economic Reporter 
The price of sugar rose yesterday 
from IL29.50 to IL32.50 a kilo, and 
rice was up from IL30 to IL32 a kilo, 
after approval by the Public Price 
Committee. 

Wine and other alcoholic 
beverages rose by 20.8 per cent, and 
soft drinks went up by 22 per cent. 
Formica went up by 8.8 per cent, 
corrugated car board by 13.9 per 
cent, and salt by 20 per cent. 


Komfort will head 
capital’s police 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem's new police com- 
mander will be Nitzav Mishne 
Rahamim Komfort, SO, who is to be 
transferred from the Tel Aviv dis- 
trict where he commands the Jaffa 
sub-district 

Inspector-General Herzl Shafir 
yesterday selected Komfort follow- 
ing consultations with Southern 
District Commander Arye Ivtzan 
and Tel Aviv district commander 
Moshe Tiomkin. 

Komfort will take command of 
the capital's police on April 15, 
replacing Tat-Nltzav Zvl Ben- 
Ellahu, who asked to be relieved for 
health reasons. 


Experte disagree on how far snow will go 


By YA'AOOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
HAIFA. — Water and soil experts 
disagree on how valuable the snow 
on Mt. Hermon will prove to the 
country's water reserves this 
spring. 

Soil experts at the Technlon told 
The Jerusalem Post that this year's 
snow cover on the mountain is un- 
usually thick . and. promises more 
watar than it ha* provided for some 
years. 

The Mekorot water company- 
spokesman, on the other hand, is 
playing down snow power and is 
sticking to his usual crisis attitude, 
warning about a continuing and 
serious water deficit. 

Mekorot and the independent ex- 
perts agree only on one thing regar- 
ding the snow: that very much 
more than usual has fallen on Mt. 
Hermon this winter, and that when 
It melts it will add at least another 
30 million cubic metres of water to 
Lake Klnneret. raising the coun- 


try's principal water reservoir by a 
minimum of 20 cms. 

From this point on, however, 
Mekorot tends to give the snow a 
cold shoulder, while the soil experts 
are very warm in their expec- 
tations. 

Mekorot spokesman Mordechai 
Jacobovics told The Jerusalem 
Post that to the company's opinion 
“the snows of ML. Hermon don't 
amount to very much,- waterwise." 
He estimated* that only about ^2 per 
cent will eventually flow into the 
lake. “We consider the snow more 
volume than substance,” he said. 

He conceded that the snows “do 
effect the lake's water level a little. 
This year they’ll raise it by a few - 
dozen centimetres." Each cen- 
timetre added to the lake's level 
amounts to 1.6 million cubic metres 
of water. Pressed for a more 
precise estimate, Jacobovicz con- 
ceded “20 to 40 cms" may be added. 

He added that though this year’s 
plentiful rainfall had already raised 
the lake’s level by about 150 cms, it 


CABINET DEFERS RULING 


(Continued from page OneJ 
Minister Ariel Sharon, Housing 
Minister David Levy is the only 
other minister to have spoken up 
for it unreservedly. Finance 
Minister Ylgael Hurvitz has said he 
favours the idea, but only at some 
future date. 

The National Religious Party 
ministers apparently agree with 
the suggestion of Minister without 
Portfolio Moshe Nisslm to establish 
a yeshivat hesder (combining 
military service with Talmudic 
studies) to Hebron. But Nlssim is 
reportedly against civilians 
residing in the town. 

Against all immediate Jewish en- 
try Into Hebron are Defence 
Minister Ezer Welzman, Deputy 
Premier Yigael Yadin and his two 
DM colleagues, as well as Industry 
Minister Gideon Patt. and Deputy 
Premier Sirrtha Ehrlich. 

At yesterday's meeting, Patt said 
It was not a matter of five or two 
buildings being available, but of 
whether the government was deter- 
mined to apply Its right to practice. 

"If we decide to put Jews into 
Hebron, we shall find buildings and 
building lots there, and we won’t de- 
pend on the buildings earmarked as 
Jewteh-owned," Patt said. “But 
first of all let’s decide if we’re mov- 
ing in or not.” 

Fan Black adds: - 
Representatives of Arab 
women's organizations from the 


West Bank and East Jerusalem 
gathered in the Hebron city hall 
yesterday to protest plans to allow 
Jews to live in the town. 

The women, who met with 
Hebron Mayor Fahd Kawasma and 
Mohammad Milhem, the mayor of 
nearby Halhoul, also expressed 
their opposition to the curfew im- 
posed on the centre of Hebron after 
the January 31 killing of Jehoshua 
Sloma of Kiryat Arba. 

They issued a strongly worded 
statement of solidarity with Arab 
prisoners in Israeli jails and stress- 
ed the “Arab character" of the 
country. 

Milhem called on the women to 
attend the conference scheduled to 
take place to Jerusalem's Al-Aqsa 
Mosque tomorrow, despite war- 
nings that the military authorities 
will take steps to prevent it. 




was still 1.6 metres below Its op- 
timal level of 209 metres below sea 
level. 

Mekorot also said that the heavy 
rains so far had provided only 
enough ground water to cover 
current use, without making good 
accumulated deficit, “which will 
take several more rainy years." In 
other words. Mekorot sees the 
crisis continuing. ...j- 

“£>rr Gideon Sinai, a soil expert- at 
flier -Tecimhnito 'Agricultural 
Engineering Faculty, made an ex- 
tensive study of the Hermon snows 
to 1974. He told The Post that this 
year's exceptionally thick snow 
cover "promises a very above 
average water flow Into Lake 
Klnneret" through the Dan and 
Banias streams when the snows 
start melting to April. The flow is 
likely to continue into early 
summer, he added. 

His 1974 study showed that one- 
third of the Hermon snow water 
flows into Lake Klnneret, with the 
balance flowing to Syria. 


7 dead in crash 
of UK cargo plane 

BIELEFELD, West Germany 
(DPI). — Two attackers gunned 
down a colonel of the British Rhine 
Army in what could be a terrorist 
attack, an army spokesman said 
yesterday. 

Col. Mark Coe, 43, was parking 
his car in his garage late Saturday 
when he was fatally wounded by 
gunfire, the spokesman said. 

He said one of the two attackers 
shot the officer repeatedly before 
the two fled.- 

The spokesman said first in- 
vestigations by British military 
police and West German 
authorities had uncovered no firm 
motive for the shooting, but he said 
a terrorist attack could not be ruled 
out. 
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INCREASE IN PRICE OF PARKING 
IN JERUSALEM 

1 . On Tuesday. February 1 9. the cost of (Municipal) paid parking in the streets of Jerusalem will go up from IL2 
to IL4 per hour. 

2. At the following car parks where parking is on the basis of parking cards, the price will not go up; it will 
remain !L2 par hour. 

Rehov Hillel. adjacent to Independence Park 
Rehov Hillel. adjacent to Engineers' House 
At 10 Rehov Shemsi 

Adjacent to- the Tzavta Club. King George Avenue 
Adjacent to Rehov Mevo Hamatmid 
Adjacent to Beit Enl. Rehov Agrippas. Mahane Yehuda 
Corner of Rehov Hanevi'im and Harav Kook 

For these car parks, there will be parking cards for one. two or four hours, marked in Hebrew and English 
that they are for use at these car parks only. These parking cards may not be used for parking in streets in 
which pay parking has been instituted! 

3. Please conform to the regulations on the parking card, and avoid unpleasantness. 

Public Rotations DeDt. for Imorovinq Engineering Administration 


Public Rotations 
Branch . 


Dept, for Improving 
the Face of the City 
Municipal Control Branch 


Parking Unit 


JERUSALEM ROTARY CLUB 

hereby invites all 

VISITING ROTARIANS 

and 

ISRAELI ROTARIANS 

and their ladies 

. f 

to join us in celebrating the 75th anniversary of Rotary 
International at a festive “Ladies' Night" Dinner on 
Wednesday February 20, at 7.30 p;m. f at the President 
Hotel, in the presence of 
District Governor David Neumann. 

Our Guest of Honour and Guest Speaker (in 
EngHsh) will be Israel's First Lady, 

MRS. OFIRA NAVON 


For reservations and Information: 
Dr. Moshe Ke liman, Werner Lc 


Acting President 
02-669820 


Werner Loval 
Chairman, Inti. 

Service Committee 
Q2-22Z211 


Murrel L. Kohn 

Treasurer 

02-663271 
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Polisario: Battle left 

I 

400 Moroccans dead 


ALGIERS (Reuter). — Polisario 
guerrillas fighting for an indepen- 
dent Western Sahara said yester- 
day they had killed more than 400 
Moroccan soldiers and downed two 
warplanes In a day-long desert bat- 
tle three days ago. 

The attack, on the Western 
Saharan coastal town of Bojadoc. 
was first announced by Morocco, 
which said last Friday that 200 
Polisario guerrillas were killed a; 
well as nine Moroccan soldiers. 

The guerrillas said in & com- 
munique issued yesterday in 
Algiers that they had killed 190 
soldiers of the Bojador garrison in 


llie attack itself and downed two 
Moroccan planes, a Mirage and a 
U.S.-made P-5. 

It said that 23l reinforcement 
troops were also killed in a nearby 
oasis later on the same day. 

The Polisario has said that four 
Mirages have been destroyed since 
Morocco began to use them in the 
Western Sahara last October. 

Morocco has been supplied with 
50 Mirage'F-is under a 5650m. deal 
with France to help it retain control 
of the territory, ceded to It and 
Mauritania four years ago by 
Spain. Mauritania has renounced 
its claim on the Sahara. 


Mugabe absent from rally 


BULAWAYO. Rhodesia (UPI). — 
Guerrilla leader Robert Mugabe 
failed .to appear at a major cam- 
paign rally here yesterday, * ap- 
parently fearing for his security 
after two abortive attempts on his 
life. 

A crowd of 35,000 persons had 
gathered in a sports stadium in a 
black township of Bulawayo. 
Rhodesia's second largest city, to 
hear Mugabe give his fourth major 
address of the campaign for this 
month's Independence elections. 

Sidney Secaramai. the vice 
secretary for health of Mugabe's 
political party, told the crowd that 
the party had been the target of a 
campaign to “cripple our 


movement," but he offered no ex- 
planation for Mugabe's absence. 

The Barbourfields sports com- 
plex had been ringed by police, and 
sharpshooters were in position dur- 
ing the night on the roof of a local 
hospital in anticipation of Mugabe's 
arrival. 

After a rally in Fort Victoria on 
Sunday last week, Mugabe narrow- 
ly escaped assassination when a 
massive bomb exploded under a 
motorcade taking him to the air- 
port. 

The previous week, a hand 
grenade was thrown at his house in 
an affluent Salisbury suburb, but 
exploded next to a high concrete 
security wall, causing no damage. 


17 Salvador leftists freed 


but hostage crises continue 


SAN SALVADOR (UPI). — 
Salvadoran officials gave in to the 
demands of leftists holding the 
Spanish embassy and on Saturday 
released 17 jailed militants, but the 
leftists vowed to continue the oc- 
cupation until six others are freed. 

A spokesman for the leftists 
February 28 Popular Leagues, 
speaking by telephone from the em- 
bassy. said militants would occupy 
the mission where they have held 
two Spanish diplomats hostage for 
X3 days until their six other* 
"comrades" were released. . 

No progress was reported for the 
release of some 455 other hostages 
held by various left-wing groups in 
the strife-torn Central American 
nation of 4.8 million people. 

Some 30 Leagues members seized 
the embassy on February 4 in 
protest against a raid by troops to 
free 13 hostages held by leftists at 
the San Salvador Christian 
Democratic Party headquarters. 
The Leagues claimed five leftists 
were killed in that raid /"bat ■’Red 
Cross officials reported four killed. 

The leagues later freed nine of 
the XI embassy hostages. Including 
the Spanish ambassador. 

The various hostage crises con- 
fronted the ruling civilian-military 
junta with one of the stiffeat 


challenges since right-wing presi- 
dent Carlos Humberto Romero was 
ousted in a bloodless coup on Oc- 
tober 15. 

Members of the Popular 
Revolutionary Bloc, some carrying 
fire bombs, invaded the Foreign 
Trade Institute on Friday and are 
holding 60 hostages. The leftists 
were protesting against the 
threatened closure of factories in El 
Salvador by dozens of multinational 
corporations, acc ordi ng to Foreign 
Trade Institute (FTI) director Ar- 
turo Guzman Trujillo, one of the 
hostages. 

The Jesuit Central American 
University was also stormed on Fri- 
day. and three ranking school, of- 
ficials were reported among the un- 
determined number of hostages. 
The leftist attackers demanded 
more government subsidies and an 
end to tuition fees for the public 
national university. 

Authorities said some 300 
hostages were still being held by 
m eiBbtfrij -of- ‘the- -Federation of ■ 
Agricultural Workers at San 
Salvador's Agricultural Develop- 
ment Bank and 80 more at its. 
branches in San Miguel and 
Usulutan. two cities near the 
capital. The banks were occupied 
on Thursday. 


Woman held for fire in refugee camp 


BANGKOK (Reuter). — A 63-year- 
old Laotian woman was held for 
questioning yesterday after a Eire 
that swept through one of 
Thailand’s refugee camps and left 
more than 18,000 people homeless, 
police said. 

Police in the northeastern provin- 
cial capital of Nong Khal, 610 km. 
from Bangkok, said no charges had 
yet been laid against the woman. 


named as Mrs. Kham Tan. 

They alleged she hung up an oil 
lamp on a wire that melted, sending 
the lamp crashing to the floor of her 
thatched bamboo but and trigger- 
ing a four-hour blaze on Friday 
night that destroyed nearly half the 
camp's living quarters. At least one 
man died. 

Police said the charge in such a 
case would probably be negligence. 


The Tel Aviv Museum 


American Ait in the Twentieth Century 

The Tel Aviv Museum hosts The Museum ol Modem Art, New fork 


TWO OPENINGS 
Monday. February JS 

Exhibition Opening for invited guests and members of the Tel Aviv Museum 

8.00 p.m. — Opening Addresses 

Mr. Sfifomo Lahat Mayor of Tel Aviv- Vafo 

H. Exc. Samuel W. Lewis. Ambassador oi the U.SA 

Mr Waldo Rasmussen. Director of the International Program. 

the Museum of Modem Art New York 

Mr Marc Scheps. Director of Tei Aviv Museum 

9.30 p.m. — Films 

"The Birth of a Nation" 

D W Griffith film. 1915 (19S min.) 

Films on American Art 


Tuesday. February 19 

Exhibition open to the general public from 10 a.m. 

8.30 p.m. — Country Music with "Galilee Grass" 

900 pm. — "Intolerance.” D.W Griffith film. 1916 (191 min.) 

50.00 p.m. — American Jazz with Danny Gottfried. Boris Gamer. Victor Fonarev. 
Nissim Yemini 

Dance. "Grimaces” to music by George Crumb, with Ivan Vaslav 
On both evenings, the exhibition will be open until midnight 


The exhibition was made possible with the kind assistance of- Bank Discount. Bank 
Laumi. America- Israel Cultural Foundation, Embassy of the U.S.A. in Israel, El AJ. 
C.A.L. and the Committee for American Art from the Museum oi Modem Art. New 
York, at the Tel Aviv Musuem — Honorary Chairperson' Mrs. Joan Mondale. 


Monday, February 18. 1980 The Jerusalem Post Page Four Vo 1 - C} 



Following gun battles in Izmir between anarchists and the police, 
a wounded man Is carried to an ambulance as his wife, at right, 

weeps. (UPI telephoto) 


Izmir calm after shootouts 


IZMIR (AP). — An uneasy calm 
prevailed yesterday in violence- 
swept quarters of Izmir, Turkey’s 
third largest city, following 
shootouts between security forces 
and leftist militants that left three 
policemen dead. 

Bolstered by armoured vehicles, 
riot police conducted house-to- 
house searches In at least six 
neighbourhoods in a bid to track 
down leftist extremists who have 
clashed with police in the past 10 
days. 

Police sources said no incidents 
were reported overnight after & 
day-long running battle between 


members of a 2,500-strong police 
task force and gunmen presumed to 
belong to various leftist groups. 
Questioning of hundreds taken into 
custody continued in the basement 
of ' a soccer stadium and police 
headquarters. 

An indefinite curfew imposed on 
Gultepe, where three ■ policemen 
were killed by sniper fire in fierce 
fighting on Saturday, was lifted 
yesterday at 10 a.m. 

The disturbances In Izmir were 
the most- serious in relentless 
political feuding that has claimed 
an estimated 3,008 lives since 1975 
in Turkey. 


Indian bees stimulated by eclipse 


NEW DELHI. — Female bees 
became sexually aggressive and 
mental patients more disorderly 
before and during Saturday's total 
eclipse of the sun over India. 

The heightened mating urge 
among female bees was noticed in 
one of many experiments 
throughout the country. Song birds 
also stopped singing and flew home 
to roost during the brief period of 
darkness as the moon covered the 


southern India began increasing 24 
hours before the eclipse and was at 
its height just before the event. 


In Dacca, Bangladesh, two 
youths reportedly went blind when 
they looked at the solar eclipse 
without eye protection. 


sun. 


Disorderly behaviour among 
patients in mental hospitals in 


The daily "Sangbad"' reported 
yesterday the young men, one 17 
and the other 20, defied the war- 
nings of scientists not to observe the 
eclipse with the naked eye. Both 
have been admitted to a local 
hospital. (Reuter, UPI) 


‘Nazi’ group attacks Livorno Jew 


LIVORNO. Italy (UPI). - A group 
calling Itself "The Armed Nazi 
Squad” fire bombed the apartment 
of the leader of the city's Jewish 
community yesterday in an attack 
that caused slight ddjpage, police 
said. 

Officers said the front door of the 
'apartment of Luciano Cassuto, 
president of the Jewish community 
organization of Livorno, was 
firebombed shortly after midnight. 

Cassuto, who was watching 
television with his family at the 


time of the attack, managed to put 
out the flames himself with 
blankets, officers said. 


Shortly after the attack, an 
anonymous telephone -caller told 
the newspaper "H Terrene “This 
is the armed Nazi squads. We 
carried out the attack on the Jew.” 


In the Cassuto apartment at the 
time of the attack were the two 
children of the city's Chief Rabbi, 
Giuseppe Laras, who had travelled 
to Milan on business. 


Argentine pianist freed by Uruguay 


PARIS (AP). — Argentine pianist 
Miguel Angel Estrella, weak after 
more than two years in an Uruguay 
prison, arrived here on Saturday 
and said. "I am immensely happy 
to be free.” 

Estrella paid special tribute to 
UNESCO director-general Amadou 
Mahtar. M'Bow, violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin and conductor Mstislav 
Rostropovich, who reportedly 
played a key role in urging 
Uruguay's authorities for his 
release. He declined to comment on 
the conditions of his detention. 

But in his suitcases, Estrella 
carried a dummy piano keyboard 


friends had given him so that he 
could practice while in detention. 

His lawyer. Francois Cherron, 
said the instrument had turned into 
"an instrument of torture." He ex- 
plained that Estrella "had gone 
mad because he could no longer 
synchronize the movement of his 
fingers with his hearing and brain. 

Estrella, who lived in Uruguay 
from 1976, was arrested in 
December 1977 for allegedly having 
given shelter to members of an 
Argentine guerrilla group. He was 
sentenced to four and a half years 
detention for conspiracy and sub- 
version. 


South Korean takes 


flyweight boxing title 


SEOUL (Reuter). — South Korea’s 
Kim Tae Shik captured the World 
Boxing Association (WBA) 
flyweight title with a second round 
knockout victory over champion 
Luis Ibarra of Panama here 
last night. 


The fight was over one minute 11 
seconds into the second round of the 
scheduled 15-round bout. 


The 23-year-old Korean, after 
staggering Ibarra in the opening 
round, felled him with an uppercut 
at the start of the second. 


A minute later Ibarra subsided to 
the canvas, apparently overwhelm- 
ed by the volume of punches he had 
taken rather than by any one blow. 
He was stretched out on his back 
when the referee completed the 
count. 


Japan: Soviet trawler 
too close for comfort 


TOKYO (UPD . — The captain of a 
Soviet trawler seized for alleged 
violation of Japan’s territorial 
waters was turned over to 
prosecutors yesterday for further 
questioning, the Maritime Safety 
Agency said. 

The agency said Grigori 
Semenovitch Strizhnyak. 82, 
skipper of the 607-ton trawler 
Roshchino, has told Investigators 
his ship was swept into Japanese 
waters by a strong tide. 

The Roshchino was taken under 
custody while operating in the 
Pacific oft Ibarald Province, east of 
Tokyo, Friday. 

Agency officials said the skipper 
and other crewmen will be set free 
along with their boat if they admit 
to charges of fishing in Japan's 12- 
mile territorial -waters and pay 
penalties. 


Soviets in conflict with Afghan army rebels 


Sund 


By DON OBERDORFER 

Washington Post News Service 
WASHINGTON. — Nearly two 
months after their invasion of 
Afghanistan, Soviet military forces 
are bogged down in growing con- 
flict with rebellious Afghan army 
units as well as increasingly well- 
armed guerrilla bands, according 
to U.S. official reports from the 
area. 

As portrayed by American 
analysts, the Russians have had to 
contend with just about every kind 
of setback possible, political as well 
as military, in the initial phase of 
the Afghanistan venture. Yet the 
same officials expressed no -doubt 
that in the end the Russians will 
prevail over all the resistance. 

The Soviet high . command, 
described by the U.S. sources as 
dissatisfied with the campaign to 
date. Ls said to have replaced some 
of the senior Soviet field com- 
manders. Important Afghan 
leaders have also been removed, in- 
cluding the province chief, police 


chief and army division com- 
mander of troubled Jalalabad, 
situated between Kabul, the 
capital, and the porous Pakistan 
bonier. 

In view of the deepening struggle, 
which is estimated to have cost the 
Russian .military about 600 dead 
and 2,400 wounded in the past six 
weeks, the Soviets must decide 
whether they will increase substan- 
tially tbelr present force of 90,000 to 
100.000 troops, the sources said. 
There is no sign at present of the 
kind of large-scale mobilization 
within Russia that would presage a 
major escalation, according to of- 
ficials here. 

Analysts' with access to the full 
range of reports from around the 
world appear now to be discounting 
intelligence reports two weeks ago 
of unusual troop movements and 
mobilization in the Transcaucasian 
region of the Soviet Union near its 
border with Iran. These activities, 
which caused grave concern among 
high officials, are now described as 


on a no r- 


a "Geld training exercise’ 
mai schedule. 

Given the growing. .difficulty ot 
taming Afgha ni sta n ^, it appears im-i 
likely that the embattled Russia! ■ 
expeditionary force penes much of 
■a threat in the shortntn to either d 
Afghanistan's neighbours — Iran oi 
Pakistan. 

Ft also seems less likely than e vet 
a week ago, as viewedby official* J; 
that the. Soviets wfllbeafcle to afl 
ford even a "cosmic” .withdrawal 
of forces from Afghanistan, as a bid 
to reverse .the tide of international 
concern about their action. Soviet 
officials have hinted -at such 
limited pullout In recent Weeks. ‘ 

. Despite the dim prospects' for i 
.Soviet 'withdrawal of 'any kind, 
State Department sources skid thi 
U.S. has begun preliminary talkj 
with several countries about setting 
up an international peacekeeping 
force to replace the Soviets it 
Afghanistan. President Cartel 
mentioned such an idea in his newt 
conference last Wednesday. 


-sort* 1 


No change reported 
in Tito’s condition 


BELGRADE (AP). — Doctors 
yesterday reported no change in the 
condition of Yugoslavia's critically 
ill president, Josip Bros Tito. 

The 87-year-old leader spent a 
peaceful night, his eight-physician 
medical team reported In a midday 
bulletin. 

They said they were continuing 
Intensive medical treatment of 
heart and kidney ailments that 
developed after the January 20 am- 
putation of Tito’s left leg. - 
"The general state of health of 
the President of the Republic Josip 
Broz Tito is without change,” the 
bulletin said. "Comrade President 
spent the past night peacefully. 
Intensive measures of treatment 
are being continued.” 

The president was visited In 
hospital by Slovenian Republic 
leaders Viktor Abvelj and France 
Popit. Four other officials visited 
him on Saturday and stayed for a 
short time, the sources said. 

Editors of the Belgrade dally 
"PoUtlka" dropped a humour sec- 
tion from yesterday's edition. In a 
short front-page announcement, the 
editors said only that they had 
decided the section would not 


appear. 


N-pIant pays 
$155,000 fine 


HARRISBURG. Pennsylvania 
(AP) . — The operator of the Three 
Mile Island nuclear power plant has 
paid without protest a $156,000 fine 
imposed for safety violations in a 
nuclear accident last year. ... . 

Roberfc-Arnold, v J oe-presidwit- of 
Metropolitan ftaftf.-oh' 

Friday that the company paid the 
fine early last week rather than 
seek a public hearing to contest the 
payment. He explained that a hear- 
ing would have been expensive and 
time consuming. 

The fine was the largest ever im- 
posed by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for violations of U.S. 
government safety rules. 

After the nuclear accident last 
March 28, NRC investigators dis- 
covered a faulty pressure-relief 
valve which allowed coolant water 
to escape, causing the reactor core 
to overheat. The NRC cited this and 
also an emergency backup system 
that failed to properly cool the reac- 
tor because Its pump valves were 
closed in violation of government 
regulation. 

Arnold said the company dis- 
puted several of the NRC fi ndi n gs 
but chose not to contest them, ? 


CARS. — Teheran, beset by one of 
the worst traffic problems in the 
world, is to impose an experimental 
ban on private cars for three days 
next week, newspapers reported 
yesterday. 


Pakistan: Int’l neutral i 


status for Afghanistan 


ISLAMABAD. — Pakistan's foreign ' 
affairs adviser Agha Shal said 
yesterday that neighbouring 
Afghanistan should have .inter- 
nationally recognized neutral 
status after- the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. He rejected Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko’s charges that Pakistan . 
was being used as a base for 
aggression against Afghanistan. 

In India, meanwhile, former In- 
dian. external affairs minister Atal 
Btixari Vajpayee proposed the crea- 
tion of a non-aligned observer 
group to control Afghanistan's 
borders. He suggested the setting 
up by non-aligned countries of an 
“observation group” to ensure that 
no Afghan guerrillas were trained 
or supplied with arms by any 
foreign country. 

Vajpayee told a press conference 
In the central Indian city of Indore 
that Afghanistan’s security was 
linked with that of other countries 
in the region. 


Criticizing Premier Indiric 
Gandhi's stand on the Afghan sftuaj 
tfon, he said India must .ask thq 
Soviet Union "In very clear words’ 
to withdraw its forces froufe 
Afghanistan. 

Gromyko, during a visit to India! 
accused the U.S. of trying to conr 
vert Pakistan Into a 
for further escalation of 
against Afghanistan.” But In 
fi cial statement, the Pakistan 
ficial said such allegations had 
basis and were an attempt to divi 
attention from "universal demand' 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 

In other developments, the. 
ficial Afghan press yesterda; 
denied reports of clashes involving 
Afghan army units on the outskirts 
of Kabul. The-denlal was made b£ 
the Bakhtar -news agency, which 
Tass news agency ia T Moacow said 
was . "resolutely rejecting the 
fabrications by the western 
propaganda machine” regarding 
unrest in the area. (Reuter, UPI) v 



Poles win in winter assault on Everest 


WARSAW (Reuter). — Two Polish 
climbers yesterday made the first 
ascent of Mount Everest in winter, 
the official Polish news agency Pap 
reported. 

The pair, Leszek Gichy, 29, from 
Warsaw, and Krzysztof Wlellcki, 
30, from Wroclaw, were members 
of a team which had made several 


unsuccessful attempts on the 8,84fr 
metre peak. 


* The Poles succeeded in , the last 
attempt they could have made an 
Everest during this . expedition 
since their climbing permit, e» 
tended b? the NepalMtauthoritidi 
by two days, eacpirW yesterday. ' 


Trudeau ‘sure’ Jo win in Canada 


OTTAWA (Reuter). — Pierre 
Trudeau, who led Canada through 
the 1970s until last May. looked cer- 
tain to regain power In a national 
election today. 

A final opinion poll .gave his 
Liberal Party a 20 per cent lead 
over the Progressive Conservative 
Party led by caretaker Prime 
Minister Joe Clark. 

The poll gave the EiberaIs-48 per 
cent of the vote, enough for a ma- 
jority. government- The Conser- 
vatives lost 3 percentage points to 
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the third major party, the 
Democrats (NDP). 

. But the _ 60-y ear-old Liberal 
leader, who was. prime minlstejf 
from 1968 until bis defeat by Clarf 
. last year, warned against over? 
confidence and last-minote come 
placency which could cost the party 
votes. 

' Though a Liberal victor 
appeared certain, the party needed 
every vote it could muster to make 
sure of an overall majority of thf, 
282 parliamentary seats. - 


British colonel shot dead in Germany 


BIELEFELD, West Germany 
(UPD. — Two attackers gunned 
down a colonel of the British Rhine 
Army in what could be a terrorist 
attack, an army spokesman arid 
yesterday. 

Col. Mark Coe, 43, was parking 
his car in his garage late Saturday 
when he was fatally wounded by 
gunfire, the spokesman said. 

He said one of the two attackers 
shot the officer repeatedly before 
the two fled. 

The spokesman said first in- 


vestigations .by British mllit 
police and West.Germa 
authorities bad uncovered no 
motive for the shooting. but he sa$ A ' 
a terrorist attack could not be nil 
out " 


DIAMOND. — A 21-carat diamond 
ring fetched a world record jewel 
auction price of 81.8m. at the Swiss 
ski resort of St. Moritz. A Geneva 
dealer bought toe marquise-cut 
21.54 carat diamond ring, set-bjj 
Harry Winston.- : 



INTO ORNITHOLOGY? 



Wherever you're at, you'll be there bet- 
ter with an advert in Haluah He'iidif, 
the Fridayclassified advertisement sec- 
tion of Ma’ariv, Dayar and The 
Jerusalem Post, the perfect trio: 


Hand in your advertisement for Friday's 
Haluah He'adif before 7 p.m. on. Wed-:, 
nesday, to any advertising agency or to, 
any agent of Ma'ariv or Davar arid it 
will appear in Hebrew In . Ma'ariy arid' 
Davar, and in English In The Jerusalem; 
Post 


Last minute ads will be accepted until 1 
p.m. on -Thursday. 


or Philately, or Taxidermy, or maybe 
TV-itis? 


"Close the deal" with Haluaf -He'adifco. 
the better-valua-for-money classified' 
section. ■■ ■ •• 
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TELEVISION 



EDUCATIONAL.: S.10 English 6. 8.30 
Math 7. 9.00 English 3. 9.20 
Geography 9. 10.10 Science fl_ lo.SO 
Programme for kindergartener*. 
11.10 English. n.30 Mathematics 
12.00 English 7. 12.20 Citizenship 7. 
12.40 Language 7-8. 13.00 Literature 
10 * 12 . 13.30 HIgh-schoo) Science 15.00 
Ma Pi tom. English 6. Geography 8-7, 
Road Safety (repeats). 15.00 Han- 
dicrafts. ie.15 Grasshopper Island (In > 
colour). 10 - 10 Literature 17.00 Ot Ve- 
Od — TV gome 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Little House on the Prairie: The 
Haunted House (In colour) 

18.20 Cartoon 

ARABIC- LANGUAGE programmes ; 
W.M News roundup 
18.32 Sports 

19.27 Programme announcements 

19.3 0 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES: resume 
SI 20.00 with Wonuha - Quiz on 
Jewish culture and history 

20.30 Big Screen, Uttie Screen - bi- 
weekly cinema magazine 

21.no Mahal newsreel 

21.30 Free Admission - bi-weekly 
debate nhow 

22.30 The Professionals: Stake Out 
23. M Days of Shvat - Hebrew songs 
presented by Naomi She me r (repeat/ 
2d.no Almost Midnight 


JORDAN TV l unofficial! : 

17.40 Cartoons 18.30 French Hour 

19.00 News in French 19.10 (JTV 3) 
Peyton Place. 19.30 News In Hebrew 

20.00 News In Arabic 20.30 WKRP In 
Cincinnati. 21.10 Affairs ot the Heart. 

22.00 News In English 22.15 Paris. 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 
7.07 Rameau: La Tlmlde: Gal up pi: 
Concerto for Four. No.l; Beethoven: 
Theme and Variations for Mandolin 
and Plano in D Major; Mendelssohn: 
Piano Variations No.li: Kbdaiy: Pic- 
tures from Malra 

8.05 f stereo I : Haydn: String Quartet 
op .76 no .2. Quin ten: Hummel: In- 
t reduction. Theme and Variations for 
Oboe; Cade: Naples, ballet; Dvorak: 
Symphony No. 9. New World 
I Bernstein i; Rartok: Five Songs 
op. 18 

10.03 Radio story 

10.15 Elementary school broadcasts 
10.40 Education for all 

11.15 Elementary school broadcasts 
11.35 Folk Music of Peru 

12.03 interval ; Sim ha tic led, cello; 
Yon /i lan Znk. piano - Mendelssohn: - 
Sonata in D Major, opJJS; Prokofiev: 
Sonata op. I IS fI949l 

13.00 internal: Boyce: Symphony 
nn.K: Poulenc: Piano Concerto (Or- 
tiz. Frcmauxl ; Chopin: Lea 
Sylphldr* iMaagi 


14.10 Children’s programmes 

15.30 World of Science (repeat) 

16.05 Music Quiz 

16.40 i stereo l: Recital — Lydia Mor- 
dkovitch, violin and Alan Stern/} eld. 
•piano — Bach: French Suite No.6; 
Ma'ayani: Sonata for Violin Solo; 
Debussy: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
17.45 Programmes for Ollra 

20.05 (stereo* : Composers and Per- 
formers (repeat* 

21.00 Everyman's University 

21.30 Speaker’s Podium — with Prof. 

. Yehuda Bauer 

22.05 (stereo) : Ephraim Markus, 
recorder: Michael Weintraub, flute; 
David Sola, cello; Valery Maislcy. 
harpsichord — Vivaldi: Sonata No.6 
for Cello and Harpsichord; Rameau: 
Three Sonatas for Harpsichord ; 
Telemann : Trio Sonata for Flute and 
Conllnuo: Bach: Suite no.3 for C Ma- 
jor for Cello Solo; Elizabethan Suite 
for Flute and Harpsichord; Quanta: 
Trio SnnaU for Recorder. Flute and 
Contlnun 

23.23 r stereo i: “23:23" - Contem- 
porary Music -- Rochberg; La Bocca 
Delta Verfla; Robert Stare r: Quartet 
00 . jo Choral Music 

Second Programme 

7.00 Thin Morning - news magazine 

8.10 Good Morning - songs, chat with 
RivkA Michneli 

12 . 0H Productive Pace 

12.30 Rnnd safety broadcast 

13.05 Midday • news commentary, 
music 

14. to Musical Adventures 

15.05 SnhbHih Songs 

16.10 Health and medicine magazine 


17.10 Menl Pc'er'a talk and entertoln- 
meni show 

18.07 Of Men and Figures — 
economics magazine 

18.38 Sports magazine 

18.49. Bible Reading — Samuel I, 27 

19.00 Today — people and events In . 
the news 

20.10 Crucial -Decisions : Lenin’s mis- 
sion 

21.05 Jazz Comer 

22.05 David Margallt'a weekly 
column (repeat! 

23.09 Treasure Hunt — radio game 
Army 

5.30 University on the Air — 
Reproduction Processes (part two) 

7.07 ,, 707" Alea An ski presents selec- 
tions on mimic and Items from tbe 
morning newspapers 

8.05 IDF Morning newsreel 

9.03 Songs 

10.05 Morning Party 

11.43 Quarter to Twelve — current af- 
fairs 

12.05 Lunch Hour — with Bit Y Israeli 

14.05 Two Hours — music, art. 
cinema and theatre reviews, Inter- 
views, anecdotes and music 

18.05 Behind the Notes (repeat! 

17.05 IDF Evening newsreel 

18.05 Eretz Ylaracl magazine 

19.05 Needle in a record stack 

21.00 Mahal -- broadcast of the TV 
news reel 

21.35 University on the Air (repeal) 

22.03 last's Listen - - new records and 
recordings with Natan Dunevltch 
23.45 IDF Midnight newsreel 

oo.oa Night Birds - - songs, chat with 
Yorem Tnhnr.lzjv 


Broad c asts in English 

7.00 (Fourth, Fifth) • 

14.00 (Fourth. Fifth) * a 

18.00 l Fourth 1 • 

20.00 (Fourth) • 

22.00 (Fifth) “ 

00.30 (Fifth) - 

• Fourth programme: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 974; central Israel 
1025 

* Fifth programme: Short wave and 
PM 88.2 MHz. 


NEWS BULLETINS 
Amy Radio! Every hour on the hour. 
First Programme: Every two hours, 
from 7 a.m. to midnight. 8 p.m. 
broadcast is In easy Hebrew. Second 
Programme: 6.05 a.m., then every 
hour on the hour until 1 a.m. Third 
Programme: Hourly) from 6 a.m. to 
midnlght- 


NEWS COMMENTARY 
Second Programme: Following tbe 
news at 7 a.m. 1 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
Army Radio: Following the 8 a.™, 
and 6 p.m. news and at U.40 p.m. 


EAST HEBREW BROADCASTS 
15 minutes of news and feature! twice 
daily. First Programme — 11.35 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. 


VOICE OP PEACE 
Continuous music 24 hours ft day. 
News broadcasts: Weekdays — hourly 
7.00 a.m. -18,00 p.m.; 22.00-24 .OtLSatur- 
days 9 a. m. -18.00 p.m.: 22.90-24.00 
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CINEMAS 


Jerusalem 4, 7,1 

Edison: Papillon; Oablrah: The 
Crimes of the Slack Cat; Kflr; For 
God’s Sake Get Outi; Mitchell: 
Voices 7, 9; Tues. also at 4; Orgfl: 
The Marriage of Maria Braun; 
Orion: The Great Santini «, 8.45, 9; 
Omni And Justice tor All 4. 6.30, 9; 
Ben: “10"; Smalt Auditorium' 
Binyenel Ha'ooma: The Un Drum 
6.30, 9.15; Israel Musenm: Thumier- 
birds are Go! 3.30; Cinema 1: 
Ninolchka 7. 9.16 


Aviv: Money Movers; Tel Adf 
Musenm: . The . Marriage of. Mart* 
Braun 4.30; Raida: . Robert and 
Robert V * . ■ ■ . ■ 


Tel Aviv 4.30, 1.10, BM 
Allenby: The Godfather 5. 8.30;. Ben- 
Yehuda: The Tin Drum 3.45, 6.30, 
9.13: Chen: The House on Garibaldi 
Street; Qnema One: PapUlou'ASO, T, 
9.30: Cinema Two: Loves of a Blond; 
Cinematheque Francoises: La Char- 
treuse dc Panne 7.30 (Thursday 
only); Dekel: Cuba 7.15, 9.30: Drive- 
In: Beyond the Poseidon Adventure 

7.30. 9.30; Spider Man. 5.30: Esther: 
"10"; Gat; The Prisoner of Zend a; 
Gordon: Thu Way We Were: Sod: . 
For God's Sake Get Out!; Lhatri . 
Klutc; Maxim: lime After Time; 
M«graM: .And Justice for All. 4.30, 7, ' 
9.30: Oriy: The Bell Jar; Paris: The 
Rocky. Horror Picture Show 10. 13, 2,' 
4. 7.15.9.30; Peer: The Great Santini, ■ 
Ram at Aviv: The Concorde Affair 
7.15. 9.30; Tucs. Also ftt 4.30; Stokatf: 
Hnir 4.15, 7, 9.30; Studio: La Luna 

6.30. 9.15; Tchelet: Blue Collar; Tel 


Haifa 4, 6-45, 9 . . . . / 
Amphitheatre: Golden Girl;. 

The Great Escape 5. 8J0; Ataman: 
Halloween; Chen: . Hair; - Galar; 
Avalanche Express 10,-2. T; Game of 
Death 12. 4. 9; Miron: Cry of Passion, 
nonstop: Moriah: The Big Sleep 6.45. 
9: Grab: "10**;. Ordaa: Tbe Lady 
Vanishes 4. 7. 9; . Ortea: .‘.Slack 
Aphrodite noiatop: . Orly: Days of. 
Heaven 8.45. 9; Peer: National Lam- 
poon’s Animal House; Hem Marriage - 
Tel Aviv Style: Shavtt: Movie Movie- 
6-45. 9 


Ramat Gas 

Armen: Tbe House on Garibaldi 
Street ,4. T. 9.30: Uly; Take Out Tour 
Handle ere hi eta 7.15. 9.‘ 30; Oasis: The 
Champ 4. 7. 9.30; Ordes: Deer Hunter '. 
5.30. 8.45; Rama: Big Bose 743t 9A0 
(Mon., .Wed. also jit 4J0 J ;.Bamat^ 
Gan: Ashanti 7. 15,9 JO . ,' 7 ‘ 


Henllya 

Darid: Airport 80 — . Tbft.O»m*de T. 
9.15: TUerat: Survival R«t 7 

Holm ■ -v'.'Vu' 

Migdal: Wife Mistress TJS. O-JO 
Petek Ttkva 

Shalom:. Bldcrman: Strike* Again 7. 
■9.18 (.Wed. 9.15 fflnlyi''.:ov ' T ■ 1 


Nrtaqya ^ ■ ' ' 

Esther: MnniageTel AvlvStyM*. T - 
9.15 .' • ; ; ' ; ?. .V..- ' - i 


. Jl *ould 

kiln!* 1 
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For Bani-Sadr, 


Diverts From 
Islamic Goals 


By JOHN K1FNER 

. BEIRUT, Lebanon — When Abolhassan Bani-Sadr 
xnoved into bis office as revolutionary Iran's Finance 
Minister, he installed ah unusual piece of professional 
equipment — a system of microfilmed cards that cross- 
indexed any possible economic situation with a relevant 
passage in the Koran. His pet project, the system was de- 
signed tp enable him to guide and develop the economy 

alflng Tiiiflmlf Hnog 

The device discloses a great deal about the methods 
and ideology of Iran’s new President. A 47-year-old theo- 
retical economist who spent 15 years of Paris exile hang- 
ing around the Sorbpnne, Mr. Bani-Sadr is, above all, a 
third world nationalist and a dedicated Moslem. While he 
is more experienced and comfortable with Western ideas 
and mores than anyone else in Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini’s inner circle, he is far from Western-oriented. In- 
deed, as his microfllm index shows, he is using Western 
tools and analytical methods in the service of his vision of 
an Islamic nation. And while he has worked to find a face- 
saving way to free the American hostages in Teheran, he 
remains sharply criHcaLof the United States and the role 
it has played in Iran. In fact, most of his economic analy- 
sis springs from his antagonism toward the American- 
dominated oil industry and the deposed Shah’s American- 
backed modernization plans. 

is&iso.£gd by .friends And associates 





to be extremely hostile to the Soviet Union. He is strongly 
anti-Communist, they say, and mindful that Russia, too, 
was an imperialist power that historically dominated 
Iran, crossing its borders four times In this century. 

He enunciated his nonalignment in a keynote address 
on Friday to 3,000 Iranians attending a “Congress of the 
Islamic Revolution” at a Teheran sports stadium. “The 
decision-making centers will no longer be in Moscow, 
Was h i n gton and London because our people will take 
their destiny into their own hands,” he said. “The basis 
for the independence of Iran is to Isiamicize our social, 
economic and cultural institutions.” 

As closely as Mr. Bani-Sadr’s somewhat elusive eco- 
nomic dream can be divined from such speeches and his 
writings, it appears to resemble an almost Gaullist con- 
cept of national self-sufficiency and independence. The 
practical theme that has been most commonly struck is 


the rebuilding of Iran’s agriculture. Rural Iran was 
devastated by the Shah’s industrialization plans, which 
forced millions of peasants to urban shantytowns. 

Getting Back to the Revolution 

Mr. Bani-Sadr has been the only Iranian revolution- 
ary leader who has consistently and openly criticized the 
seizure of the United States Embassy and its diplomatic 
hostages. His moves toward ending the crisis, however, 
stemmed less from sympathy with the captives than 
from the feeling that the embassy affair was a diversion 
from the Islamic revolution. Taking the hostages had 
been a mistake, be told Western reporters early on, be- 
cause it had turned world opinion against Iran. The revo- 
lutionaries were losing their chance, be felt, to explain 
their case against the Shah. 

The embassy militants, meanwhile, constituted yet 








0 


another power center preventing orderly government. 

Foreign domination is a fact which has forged the na- 
tionalist views of Mr. Bani-Sadr and his fellow revolution- 
aries. Throughout this century, Iran and its oil and other 
resources have been controlled by the great powers, first 
Britain and Russia, then the United States, each install- 
ing their own kings. As a young man, Mr. Bani-Sadr was 
an avid follower of Mohammed Mossadegh, who national- 
ized the oilfields but was overthrown in a 1953 coup, engi- 
neered by the Central Intelligence Agency, that put Mo- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi back on the throne. 

The son of a landowning ayatollah, who hoped he 
would become a clergyman, Mr. Bani-Sadr became ac- 
tive in nationalist revolutionary student politics at Tehe- 
ran University where he took two de g rees — one in eco- 
nomic law, the other in Islamic studies. He was wounded 
during the street demonstrations which greeted the 
Shah’s “white revolution” plan for modernization in 1963, 
and jailed for four months. Protests against the white 
revolution also led to Ayatollah Khomeini’s exile in Iraq. 

With a scholarship to the Sorbonne, Mr. Bani-Sadr 
went to Paris, where his wife and three children are still 
residing. Although he never finished the formal require- 
ment for his doctorate, he studied and wrote extensively 
in French and Farsi, mostly on two subjects: the Iranian 
economy under the Shah and Islamic agrarian reform. 
He was heavily influenced by the Marxist sociologist, 
Paul Vielle. An essay by the two, entitled “Iran and the 
multinationals,” argues that Iran had become “ a tribu- 
tary of foreign economies” because its economy was 
based on the exportation of oQ and the accelerating con- 
sumption of imported goods. In bis speech last week, Mr. 
Bani-Sadr declared that Iran must not depend in the fu- 
ture on its oil revenues, adding “our program should be to 
rid ourselves gradually of the need to export oil.” 

Essentially, Mr. Bani-Sadr believes that the econ- 
omy developed under the Shah was false and that even 
the Industry that was created was “only a mechanism for 
draining its resources to the outside.” What must be 
done, he says, is to reconstruct the country’s agriculture 
to gain self-sufficiency and to create a working class that 
is Islamic and rooted in traditional values rather than 
displaced, alienated and pm^ntiniiy Co mmunis t. Some of 
Mr. Bani-Sadr's views are available in America in a col- 
lection of pieces an Iran published at the height of the 
revolution under the title “Iran Erupts.” It was edited by 
Ali Reza Nobari, a young economist who is Mr. Bani- 
Sadr’s prot£g6 and who, as head of the Iranian Central 
Bank, is trying to put his ideas into practice. 

An Academic Infighter 

A rumpled little man in b aggy suits and knit shirts 
usually worn without a tie, Mr. Bari-Sadr*s pointed 
moustache and glasses give him a quizzical, almost be- 
mused expression. But, while he appears almost a carica- 
ture of a vague academic, he has proved a survivor in the 
tough infighting of post-revolutionary politics. 

This may be partly due to his close relationship with 
Ayatollah Khomeini, whom he met and came to revere 
when he brought his father’s body for burial at the shrine 
of Shiite Islam in Najlf, Iraq, where the Ayatollah was in 
exile. Later, Mr. Bani-Sadr secured the house outside 
Paris from which the revolution was launched by tape 
cassettes. During that period, he is -said never to have 
urged compro m ise, insisting that the Shah wouldfoll.- — ' 
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The 

World 

In Summary 

East and West 
Still Don’t Meet 
Over Afghanistan 

With most of the world choosing up 
sides in the hard-fought winter diplo- 
matic Olympics, President Carter last 
week suggested a return to the start- 
ing line. To smooth a transition to Af- 
ghan neutrality, be told a news confer- 
ence with a straight face, why not a 
United Nations peace-keeping force 
manned fay Moslem troops? 

The Kremlin could hardly take the 
suggestion seriously, since the United 
Nations and a conference of 38 Islamic 
countries have separately and 
strongly condemned the Soviet inva- 

* sion. “Arrogant glib. . .cold war 

jargon,’* said Tass, which attacked the 
proposals as “a program for expand- 
ing the undisguised armed interfer- 
ence In the internal affairs of the Af- 
ghanistan people." 

Tass said nothing about hints of 
plans for withdrawal of some troops 



Secretary Harold R. Brown 


which Soviet officials have -been 
sp|gttii^ar fheUnttedS^atfon^Airf in 
third world capitals. - 

At the real Olympics in Lake Placid, 
N.Y., fixe International Olympic Com- 
mittee unanimously rejected a United 
States proposal to cancel the Games in 
Moscow next summer to protest the 
Afghan invasion. Undeterred, Mr. 
Carter reaffirmed his call for an 
American boycott unless Moscow 
meets his deadline and starts with- 
drawing by Wednesday. If the with- 
drawal does not materialize, the 
United States and like-minded govern- 
ments will consider an alternative 
“Free World Olympics," he said. 
(This option,' however, was thumbed 
down by United States Olympic Com- 
mittee leaders.) Citing Soviet propa- 
ganda claiming that the Games in 
Moscow constitute endorsement of the 
host country's foreign policy and 
"peaceloving nature," Mr. Carter re- 
jected participation while Soviet 
troops remain in Kabul as “uncon- 
scionable.” The European Parliament 
last week agreed to support a boycott, 
and also called for an embargo an 
sales of surplus commodities to the 
Soviet Union. 

The President also sought to con- 
vince the Kremlin, Western and Per- 
sian Gulf leaders and his critics at 
home that United States resolve is 
more than verbal. He ordered a land- 
ing team of 1,800 Marines to patrol the 
Arabian Sea next month. White House 
officials also disclosed that the Central 
Intelligence Agency has been covertly 
supplying Afghan rebels with Soviet- 
made Kalashnikov Ak-47 automatic 
rifles and other weapons thro ugh Paki- 
stan, since mid-January. 

While the Marines would be no 
match for 95,000 Soviet troops already 
in Afghanistan, the Administration 
hinted broadly that such units would 
symbolize its willingness to use tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons to prevent further 
Soviet expansion in the Gulf. Russian 
advances there could make “economic 
vassals" of oU-dependent Western Eu- 
rope and Japan, Secretary of Defense 
Harold R. Brown said. Without pro- 
nouncing the word "nuclear," Mr. 
Brown warned that "the Soviets could- 
n’t count on” controlling the choice of 
terrain and tactics in a future 
over the Persian Gulf . 

The Marines can exercise newly 
stepped-up access privileges to bases 
at Masira in Oman, at the Gulf en- 
trance; at Mombasa, Kenya, 2JS00 
miles away and at the former Soviet 
base and airfield at Berbers, Somalia, 
1,300 air miles to the southwest. Wash- 
ington also is asking France for in- 
creased access to its base at Djibouti. 
The facilities will augment the Diego 
Garcia base in the Indian Ocean, 
where the United States will spend 
$140 million to accomodate nuclear- 
armed B-52 intercontinental bombers. 

* India, which often has joined the 
Russians in opposing the Diego Garcia 
base, vainly tried to use its credit with 
Moscow last week to persuade visiting 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
that the Afghanistan invasion was 
unacceptable. For his part, Mr. 
Gromyko attacked China, Pakistan 
and the United States, accusing Wash-, 
ington of trying to turn Pakistan into 
“a springboard for further escalation 
of aggression against Afghanistan.” 

The Russians had it upside down. 
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said the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission. It approved a Pakistani 
resolution condemning the Soviet inva- 
sion as “aggression against human 
rights.” 


Deadly Preludes 
To Rhodesia Vote 


White Rhodesians went through the 
preliminaries of a democratic election 
last week, sending 20 members of for- 
mer Prune Minister Ian D. Smith’s 
parly to a prospective new Parlia- 
ment. But there was growing doubt 

over whether the voting by blacks Feb. 
27 to 29 could produce a viable alterna- 
tive to civil war. 

Charges and countercharges of vio- 
lent mischief were frequent. Bishop 
Abel T. Muzorewa, who served briefly 
as Rhodesia's first black Prime Minis- 
ter, vowed to repudiate the election re- 
sults unless intimidation by support- 
ers of Robert Mugabe was curbed. Mr. 
Mugabe, escaping the second attempt 
to kill him in four days, blamed the 
bombings on auxiliary forces loyal to 
the Bisbop. The would-be assassins got 
their opportunity, be charged, because 
the British Governor, Lord Soames, 
permitted maneuvers by the auxil- 
iaries. 

On the basis of Cease-Fire Commis- 
sion reports showing Mugabe support- 
ers have been the most active truce 
violators. Lord Soames assumed new 
powers last week to cancel the elec- 
tions in regions where voters are har- 
assed. As a start, be prohibited cam- 
paigning by the Mugabe party in one of 
its strongholds. The Government also 
called up thousands of white civilians 
for military service to help police the 
election. 

Mr. Mugabe denied responsibility 
for the intimidation, saying he would 
order his supporters not to interfere 
with campaigning by his rivals 
grouped in eight other black parties. 
But Mr. Mugabe also charged the Brit- 
ish, South Africans and white Rhode- 
sians with mounting a strategy “to dis- 
able my party." In the event that they 
succeed, be threatened to pull thou- 
sands of his men out of cease-fire 
camps to resume fighting. 
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Getting New Pil^t 


There is so much wrong with Po- 
land’s economy that it toe* five hours 
on Government television last week 
just to cover the main points. After the 
Marxist mea culpa, the goat was 
ready for scaping. Prime Minister 
Piotr Jaros ze wlcz, an economic hard- 
liner known as “Moscow’s man,” re- 
signed under fire. His successor will 
reportedly be Edward Babiuch, an ex- 
perienced administrator and close as- 
sociate of Communist Party chief Ed- 
ward Gierek. 

Mr. Gierek brought Mr. Jaroszewlcz 
into office with him after 1970 worker 
riots that brought down Mr. Gierek’s 
predecessor, Wladysla w Gomulka. 

. In an unusual display of candor at 
last week’s eighth Congress of the Pol- 
ish Communist Party, the leaders ad- 
mitted that last year — with poor 
weather cutting back farm production 
— the economy slipped to a negative 
growth rate. With inflation high and 
Western debts of $17.5 billion, more 
heavy foreign borrowing and more \m- 
popular austerity is forecast. 

Some experts speculate that with 
Mr. Jaroszewlcz out of the way, Po- 
land may follow the example of some 
of its Communist neighbors and free 
the economy further from the dead 
hand of Warsaw’s central control. Po- 
land already permits private farming. 


U.S. Stepping Into 
Salvador Dispute 


Ever since Nicaragua’s dictatorship 
went under lastyear, Washington has 
been searching for a formula to help 
avert revolutionary chaos in other 
Central American countries. Last 
■week, as political violence in El Salva- 
dor took at least 20 lives and leftists 
claime d to be bolding 500 hostages in 
Government buildings, tune was run- 
ning short. 

The Carter Administration decided 
cm a quick resumption of military aid 
to El Salvador. Aid was broken off in 
1977 when the military junta ruling at ' 
the time objected to President Car- 
ter’s human rights criti cism The pro- 
posed help for the latest junta, which 
has local Christian Democratic as well 
as Washington's support, will include 
United States military t raining taama 
and equipment such as tear gas, gas 
masks and bulletproof vests for use in 
riot control, the State Department 
said. The Administration also is 
preparing a $49.8 million emergency 
economic aid package. Sending the aid 
revived a familar dilemma in Wash- 
ington — how to intervene to prevent 
change regarded as too radical, with- 
out appearing to favor the forces of re- 
pression.. 

Meanwhile, the House of Represent- 
atives is being urged to act this week 
on $75 million in aid which the Admin- 
istration says is needed to keep Nica- 
ragua’s new leftist Government on a 
moderate course. The Senate ap- 
proved the package last year. 
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allies In developing a response to Afghanistan (and 
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and the neutron bomb), that its policy wa s„- — 
part to American domestic politics, and, 
some Social Democratic members of Parliament, 
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that it had certain unpredictable aspects- . 

Now, with the Vance visit and the tnp to Washing- 


By JOHN VTNOCUR 


BONN — Without really planning it that way. 
Western Europe's barely suppressed irritation and 
nervousness about President Carter’s handling of the 
Afghanistan situation have reached the point where 
all the official cosmetics now look like rather ineffec- 
tive blemish cream. 

Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance will be in Bonn 
on Tuesday to try to resolve the differences, but 
covering over the peevishness, mistrust and small 
disasters leading up to the meeting will be hard. The 
bilateral German- American talks are all that remain 
of a planned meeting of Western foreign ministers 
that might have brought some coordination to the 
allies’ response to the Soviet invasion. It fell apart 
when the French, feeling they were going to he 
pushed into a role where they would look like an 
American subsidiary, backed out. 

In Bonn and Paris — Margaret Thatcher’s Britain 
is truly an island of loyalty to Mr. Carter — there 
were a half dozen versions of how the United States’ 
lack of sensitivity to internal French politics led to 
the breakdown. This discussion seemed like an argu- 
ment among insurance adjusters. More important, 
the failure of the conference showed, perhaps, that 
Washington had been too eager in drawing very anti- 
Soviet conclusions from the statements of pro-Atlan- 
tic solidarity that closed the meeting in Paris be- 
tween President Val&ry Giscard d’Estaing and Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt earlier this month, it ap- 
peared that far too little attention had been paid to a 
remark by the French leader .20 minutes after Mr. 
Schmidt went home, that France was not going to be 
drawn into bloc-to-bioc politics . 

The French-German connection which in Bonn, at 
least, has an almost missionary quality after cen- 
turies of war, seemed intent oh moderating what 
both capitals consider to be overreacting and ex- 
cesses in the Carter approach to Afghanistan. With 
his own small nuclear arsenal. and an electorate that 
will not hold a little anti-Americanism against him, 
Mr. Giscard d’Estaing can afford to behave more 
provocatively toward Washington. Mr. Schmidt, 
whose country borders the Soviet bloc and Is depend- 
ent on American military support, must weigh his 
- criticism of Washington much more carefully. 

With this in mind, Mr. Schmidt’s remarks last 
week to a closed-door meeting with members of his 
Social Democratic Party were significant. The Chan- 
cellor, who will have to defend his dfetente policy with 
the Soviet Union to stay in office this fall, complained 
that die United States had foiled to consult with its 


ton by Mr. Schmidt on March 5, West Germany, as 
the United States* most important military a ndeco - 
nomic ally, will have a chance at the nussmg 
tattoos. At tbe same time, the United States will be 
using the occasions to encourage Bonn and through 
it Western Europe in general, to become more ac- 
tive and less exclusively verbal in protesting the 
Soviet invasion of A f g han istan. 

Mr. Schmidt has told his countrymen that sacri- 
fices may be necessary, and it is likely that Mr. 
Vance will ask the West German Government ex- 
actly what those sacrifices involve. After a few hesi- 
tant signs that West Germany mi#it be willing to in- 
crease! to defense budget, an old sore point between 

tbe two governments, the notion has recently been 
played down in Bonn. Defense Minister Hans Apel 

said nothing at all about the issue at a meeting of de- 
fense e xp er t s in Munich last weekend. This left some 
Americans attending the meeting with the feeling 
that the West Germans would like to think they can 
discharge their responsibilities as one of the West’s 
strongest countries by giving aid to Turkey and Paki- 
stan, without making additional- defense commit- 
ments at home that could upset tbe Soviet Union. ■ 

The Schmidt Government, reasoning from the 
point of view that it can less well afford damage to 
detente than can tbe United States, will be emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of keeping doors to Moscow open 
and providing the Soviet Union with means for end- 
ing the tension over Afghanistan without an impossi- 
ble loss of face. Ironically, after years of bemoaning 


a lack of American decisiveness --- the, 
has often spoken in private of hfe.regrek 
American faflure to act fn Angola— -there’ 
cem in Germany about what is seen a 
wiphawis on p unish ing the Russians. 

Members of the Government, 
Schmidt, who has re m a i ned sHent, 
Germany could hardly go' to 
States stays away from the O 
ideological- suppose for, a boycott; 
irritation that President Carter 
boxed the allies into a needlessly, 


setting a Feb. 20 deadline for a decisia 


participate in the summer Games, 
support have corneas r well on the 
of sales of high technology to the 
Mr. 


Schmidt has dmoothit^ptAiUc^ f 


is placing any pressure in thisdirectk 
tremely reticent West German business 

Although the personal difficuities tixat 
marked the Carter-Sclmjidt relationship are 
kept quiet, members 'of the Chancellor's 
have been unable to hide tbeir dtetastefor Zbi 
BrzezinskL When asked wbatbe thought of 
per picture of the Carter national security, 
examining a rifle at tte Af^han-Pakistani border; 
aide to the Chancellor , rolled ^..eyroback 
clapped his hand over his mouth; ■; 

Such a Show of differences between the 


allies and the United States obvfomtyeiHfouxage 
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Soviet Union, which has attempted to dtyWe 
further fay confronting Europeans with « 
detente or solidarity with the United 
sponse to this effort, the West German 
has told Moscow that: it would be 
deluded to think that ft could separate the 
Vance’s misshxtinpart now seems aimedat 
this contention a bit morecredilde. 
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Trudeau Political Comeback 
Seems to Ride on Gas Prices 


ence by 1990; he contends that Canadians ar e ready 
to “Mte the boflet” azrf accept tough deciskns,nota-~ 
blyanlS-qentpergallflnlncreaselngasoluietaxes. 


Nothing could be less sure. Although-in the past- 


By< 


few days, Mr. Trudeau began to ca mp aig n more MOSCOW — Ale! 
"vigorously, previously he had avoided the anfan, could have be 
refused to debate Mr. dark,, ignoring su^« 5 *ithet%aw ^ he war 
fay Mr. Clark as “The Shadow,” and “Tbe ^^A-abo^^ ^ 
Candidate-” Yet, tiie Uberals ^ppear about to boiifj short tine al 
carried into power on a wave of popular disdain foC^> 8 analvsis’ ™ 
Mr. dark. " ->•'.£ . ™ 

If so, Mr. Trafeaubasservednoticetiirt mretire^ 


tbat tbe Sovi 
1980’slo 


two, three or four years/’ ask the party to cho^an^*^ shoncOT 
other leader and, ipso facto, another Prime Ministiavfa and the 
Meanwhile, Mr. Trudeau has made: dear , thtfrW} 

Canada would not automatically follow ’.toe IMted hr years uS* 
States into an Olympic boycott as Mr. Clarktntends)2fc 
to do. Unless a boycott bad wide world support; ktotfou- 
chiding from deve^tog coantries, 
said, it woufopfoy into Soviet hands. . s 
Wall Street may frown at Mr. Trudeau’Shati™ 
istic. industrial policies. He favors Canadian 
ship and control of an economy now dhntin a te d byh^ ||rim ^~. 10 * 
multinational companies, mostly Aroerican- ffaw Ufecadg orcaDil 


capil 

gas industries by 1990. The Govanimiu£i^ toO^ ^ 

make all purchases from Canadian ca 

prevent foreign takeovers of Ouiadian ciHiiptoi^t tt^fe!^^] 03 ^ 
will facilitate Canadian counteroffers and ofifeEloaijc*^^^ for Sc 


liberal Party leader Pierre EIBott Trudeau 


By HENRY GEM1GER 


TORONTO — Week after week, the polls have told 
the same story. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, who was de- 
feated last May after II years as Prime Minister and 
who resigned from politics in November, stands a 
better than even chance of being voted back into of- 
fice tomorrow. Prime Minister Joe Clark, Mr. Tru- 
deau’s successor, has worked himself to exhaustion 
trying to persuade voters that be and his policies are 
what the country needs, but he is still the underdog. 

The United States’ northern neighbor and single 
biggest trading partner shares many of its ills and 
preoccupations — unemployment and inflation, high 
energy consumption, increased danger in the world. 
Canada also has ills peculiarly its own — conflicting 
regional interests and Quebec's secession bid. The 
challenges are awesome yet the main electoral con- 
test is between a man with little personal following 
and one who has been rejected and seems reluctant 
to come back. A respected third leader, Ed Broad- 
brat, beads the socialist New Democratic Party, 


with only enough following for a poor third place. 

“We received a mandate to bring some fundamen- 
tal sense of change in the attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the economy, energy, the nature of 
our nation and the role of individuals/’ Mr. Clark 
said last week. But political experts always agreed 
that tbe public did not so much thrust a man d at e on 
Mr. Clark as it rejected Mr. Trudeau. The Conserva- 
tives won only 36 percent of the popular vote and a 
plurality of seats. With this weak power base, Mr. 
Clark undertook to end the era of cheap energy, to re- 
strict spending and deficit financing, and to reverse 
the trend toward powerful central government; 
When his budget was presented in December, the 
Liberals combined with the New Democrats to pro- 
voke an election in the snow, ice and fog of a Cana- 
dian winter. 

Joe Clark has gone to every available hall, shaken 
every available hand, talked on. every, available 
radio and television station. He has admitted mis- 
takes, acknowledged the unpopularity of tome of his 
proposals, recognized that his “image” is weak. To 
end deficit financing and assure energy independ- 


guarantees. 

Within Canada, new conflidL can be expected 
with oil-producing provinces as Mr. Trudeau 
good a pledge to negotiate down w ard prices 
toby Mr. Clark; and wtthQuebrasecessifxdstsas 
works tokeep Frrach and English Canada 
Another bullet that people in Ontiuk>-iafj& 
eastern consuming provinces are reluctant to 
a schedule for greatly increasing titopripe paid 
oil from western Canada, to approach world 
1964. The Liberals and New Democrats 
that prices have to go up. . But whem Mri 
taunted Mr. Trudeau to say how Mgh aisi baW' 

Mr. Trudeau refused to answer, except tb 
they would have bran lower than Mr,^ Clark’s 
Instead, the. Liberals bavepointedloMr. 
popular measures and to Ms unkeptrampaign . - 
ises of last year for tax cuts, lower bnezetoretwand 
spending to stimulate the sluggish economy J 
For the first tune in many years, the outside 
has intruded on a.Canadian-electtan,:^ wfth tbfr 
move Into Afghanistan, the ^ trouble ta ftan'iind-tfae 
Olympics controversy. Like Mr. Carter, Mr. Clark 
has tried to be tough toward Moscow and toward tbe 

Iranian author! ties but, unlike the President, 
received little electoral reward. Canadians 
trouble seeing Urn as a world leader;. Mr. 
brings up Mr. Clark’s promise tb move the 
Embassy in Israel from Tel Arivto Jerusalem 
his subsequent retreat from fiat position; as 
ample of bungling. The Cmriiaa gqkd'few 
six Americans from Teheran has 
American gratitude seems to .have translated ’ 
few points to tbe electoral race. . v 

When Mb-. Clazk went on a world tiXmTast yearas 
leader, of the opposition, the reportabadfc home. were 
all about. Lost luggage axxl naIve!jqoeriito$< Only^ 
and tall and slim, he’s . awkward to-hfodaiy to n^ft^^ 
No. dinner party Seems complete withoafc' a -Gas* 
joke. “Why does Clark go around with ^i- ' 
goes one joke. “Because he needsitfo^st>drepaKf!H 
is the answer. Such^ talk, is’ part of dwtoafiftaerirt 
which Mr. Clark feeis .he has beenjiajjecte^ ^ 
walked on water, people would sty because^ 

couldn’t swiar, ” he once remarked. /.* y'rfv - 

One bears very few jibes at Mr- Trodtetonftddt 
many Canadians dislike the former PrfaVJtyMhristen 
be is almost universally respected. ^ Mir. 
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Growth Last Year Was Lowest Since World War II 
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ure. Although in ttepr — : — , •- " 

aegan to camps!#)* ^ MOSCOW — Aleksandr P. Krylov, a Soviet petroleum 
had avoided the pres* exjpert, couId have been writing for the Central Intelligence 
rk, ignoring suchepfa Agency when be warned that without a new drilling strat- 
ow,” and “ThePeeW* egy, Soviet oQ production “will reach a maximum in a rela- 
erals appear abofiak tfrely.sbort time, after which it will start to foil.” Mr. 
ave of popular disdatak Kiev's analysis, published in a Soviet economics maga- 
zine pnd reported by Western correspondents last week, con- 
:rved notice that Usit* firmed tiwft theSoviet economy has already entered the 
ponedand thathewilt aids of the 1980’s long predicted by Western Cassandras, 
ask the party to dwoM with serious Shortcomings in -technology and labor produc- 
i another Prime MUS thrity and thelowest rate of industrial growth (3.4 percent 
J bas made dear fckw.year) since Worid War IL - 

:«^n v follow the 0* : 'For years. Western advocates of detente argued that 
vitt ^ Mr Clark Soviet economic difficulties would helpmake Soviet foreign 

'j d gjppottkpdicy less intractable. There was no way within the Soviet 
W1< 7. Mr trA system to improve the Chronic inefficiency in agriculture or 
. * 'industry, these experts argued, so Leonid I. Brezhnev and 

ice nanas. -^Ms colleagues would have to keep up good relations with the 

tt Mr. Ti y^^ anffl 8j ii West to be able to “fix” their creaking economic machine 
e favors '■^^~ ta1ltl Jkwith infusions of capitalist-technology. 
xtosuy A decade ago, wfomdAtente was just blooming, the Rus- 

mostly slain cfidtry to intezest the West fo helping them, going after 

riority to at the Americans and the West Germans in particular. But the 


i ownership o* t Ge rm ans were too cautious and the Americans too political, 
e Gcvem^'^ ^ When Congress insisted in 1974 on tying trade to the question 
Canadian fin ^L 0Q w 1 fOf emigration for Soviet Jews and other minorities, the 
of Canadian dreams of a United Sfotes^Sovlet trade boom died. . . 

unteroffers ana oik* The Politburo destroyed all chance of gaining quick ac- 
. cess fo advanced American technology when it decided to in- 


iflict can be vadeAfghanistan. It did so in full knowledge that the Soviet 
es as Mr. TnK r”r ^ econbmy was in trouble. The Kremlin lead e rship got the bad 
downward economic news at the same meetings of the Politburo and 

secessioB”**^ the party Central Committee last November that are be- 
rngiish Canada t^^lieved to have approved the Afghan intervention. Loss of 
ale in Ontario a®* f American technology, however, was perhaps less of a deter- 
iL are reluctant to * rent .than the Carter Administration would have Americans 
-easing the pri&fzgi thint Mast of what the United States has sold -the Soviet 
, aooroach woridw*^ Unfaxt Over the past .few years has been corn and fodder, not 
Democrats computers and machinery. In 1978, wherr American nonagri- 

nut when *®Vj C calhaal e x p o rts to the Soviet Union were a record $819 mil- 
‘ & ^ lkjn, t he United States sold only 12.7 percent of Western ex- 

to Pprta.cf high technology to the Russians. The West Germans 

rk’sfil accounted for 34_5 percent, the Japanese 13.9 percent and 
ClsrtjL the FrenchJ0.9 percent 


tentative and circumscribed. In the past decade, integrating 
imported Western technology with the existing Soviet indus- 
trial plant and the Stalinist system of planned centralization 
has been difficult. Many of the imports have ended up in 
warehouses because of Soviet slowness in installing them. 
These failures have been criticized by Mr. Brezhnev, most 
recently in November. One of his barbs then was directed at 
the State Committee for Science and Technology. Its chair- 
man, Deputy Prime Minister Vladimir A. Kirillin, resigned 
last month on the day that Andrei D. Sakharov was banished 
to the closed city of Gorky. 

Opening up the Soviet economy to Western influences is 
not the only way the leadership could improve its perform- 
ance. The heirs of Stalin have never tried to dismantle his 
cumbersome industrial and agricultural machine but they 
have been tinkering with it since the mid-1960's. The as- 
sumption Is that while the concept is correct, bungling and 
lack of ideological motivation keep the machine from peak 
performance. So far, however, the tinkering has failed to 
prevent a steady decline in economic growth and labor pro- 
ductivity — an especially ominous sign in view of an intensi- 
fying labor shortage caused by low population growth in the 
Soviet Union’s “European” republics. 

Last summer, the Central Committee tinkered again, 
changing the Indicators by which factory managers’ per- 
formance is evaluated to encourage them to save money and 
scarce raw materials. Another decree adopted last month 
aims at tightening labor d is c ipl i n e. From now on, Soviet 
workers who get drunk on the job (a malady of epidemic 
proportions) will be docked vacation time. Workers who 
stay on the job three years or more without changing will get 
vacation bonuses, higher pensions and so on. 

But the reforms did not have the intended effect. Pro- 
duction figures for January 1980, released last week, showed 
that coal production continued Its decline of the past two 
years. Industrial production overall rose 5.5 percent over 
January, 1979, which was officially acknowledged as an eco- 
nomic disaster because of an unusual cold snap last winter. 

If all else fails, Mr. Brezhnev and his successors, having 
taken a harder line in foreign policy and cracked down on 
dissidents, could decide that repressive autarchy is the way 
out of their economic mess. Old-timers note that labor disci- 
pline was no problem in Stalin’s day, when you could be shot 
or sent to a labor camp for showing up late, let alone drunk, 
at work. There are some in fids society who would welcome 
a return to such methods. That they will prevail is the great- 
est fear of the intellectuals and enlightened technocrats who 
have worked within the system for detente. 

These people fear overreactkxi to Afghanistan in the 
West will bring the backward-looking forces of repression 
closer to power in Moscow. They look with dismay on the 
glee with which Carter Administration officials announced 
that their partial grain embargo will lead to meat shortages 
affecting every Soviet citizen later this year. And they give 
thanks, where industrial trade Is concerned, that the United 
States can only bluster about hurting the Soviet Union. 
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Violence at Home and Abroad Trouble Turkey . . . 


By MAR VINE HOWE 


Ankara,Tu rkey 

I N the weeks since their Russian neighbors invaded Af- 
ghanistan, Turkey’s generals have quietly urged civil- 
ians to take charge of internal security so the armed 
forces can concentrate on rebuilding the country's de- 
teriorating defenses. But rising urban violence apparently 
has shelved those hopes, at least for now. Last week, the 
army chief of staff, Gen. Kenan Evren, asked for stronger 
powers for martial law commanders and tougher sanctions 
against terrorists. 

Bomb threats by leftist militants temporarily forced 
businesses to shut down in Istanbul, the largest city, and riot 
police backed by troops and armored vehicles were called in 
to end a factory sit-in by leftist workers that had set off a 
general strike in Izmir, the third largest city. 

In other violence, demonstrators protesting price in- 
creases fought with police in Tunceli in eastern Turkey, and 
four banks were set on Are in Kars province in the north. ■ 
More than 2,500 people have been killed in rightist-leftist vio- 
lence over the past two years and the toll is growing. 

In an effort to restore law and order and to revive the 
moribund economy, conservative Prime Minister Suleyman 
Demirel has taken drastic, unpopular measures. His arch- 
rival, the social democratic leader and former Prime Minis- 
ter, Bulenc Ecevit, after heeding fora time appeals from the 
military to put aside political squabbling, last week at- 
tacked the Prime Minister’s economic policies and accused 
him df using “dictatorial methods." But General Evren 
blamed “past negligence,’’ an implied slap at Mr. Ecevit. 

In an apparent setback for urban terrorists, the Istan- 
bul martial law command announced the arrest last week of 
more than 50 members of the pro-Moscow Marxist Leninist 
Armed Propaganda Union. The illegal group bad claimed 
responslblity for slaying four Americans in December and 
an Israeli airline manager last month. 

With a new sense of urgency, Turkish and Americans of- 
ficials resolved longstanding differences and signed a new 
military and economic aid agreement, and the Prime Minis- 
ter assured the General Staff that Turkey would “spare no 
sacrifice in her defense.” 

Despite their urgent need for Western aid, Ankara offi- 
cials hope the allies will understand limitations on their 
cooperation. The constraints are rocked in Turkish national 
interests. Within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Turkey has repeatedly pledged to fulfill its commitments. 
But outside NATO, it insists on an independent policy. The 
recent defense agreement with the United States, Foreign 
Minister HayrettJn Erkmen emphasized, “is limited to 
NATO responsibilities.” While condemning the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan and expressing hope for a “speedy” and 
“satisfactory” solution to the United States Embassy siege 
in Teheran, Mr. Erkmen has rejected calls for sanctions. 
Fearing that disintegration in Iran would invite Soviet inter- 
vention, Turkish officials believe American sanctions would 
make matters worse. 

Iran -reportedly apologized after an early chill when 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini classed Ankara with Cairo as 
ruling with “bayonets” and suggested Turkey’s leaders 
were headed for the same fate as the Shah. Iran has begun to 
sell Turkey desperately needed oil on easy terms. Last 
week, the neighbors were negotiating improvements in eco- 
nomic cooperation and transport. They also are reportedly 
cooperating to control their rebellious Kurdish minority. 

On Af ghanistan , while condemning Moscow’s invasion 
and urging withdrawal of Soviet troops, Turkey insisted it 
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A plainclothes policeman, taking cover behind a captured rioter, fires at left-wing militants in Izmir last week. 


saw no direct threat from the neighbor with which it shares 
300 miles of northern border. A poll by the rightwing, pro- 
Government newspaper Tercuman showed 63.28 percent op- 
posed to a boycott of the Moscow Olympic Games. “We don’t 
want to create any problems that would irritate the Soviet 
Union,” Prime Minister Demirel said. 

Moscow, which has wooed Ankara with trade and aid, 
has become Turkey’s sixth biggest customer, passing the 
United States. The Soviet Union provided 10 percent of Turk- 
ish oil imports last year, partly paid form wheat Since 1970, 
it has provided $1 billion in credits, with $4 billion more in 
the talking stage. So Turkish authorities keep quiet in public 
fl iyfl ir incendiary broadcasts from East Germany and 
r Tpf >wv; 1 fwaki a hy the Illegal Turkish Communist Party. 

Since becoming Prime Minister 2 Vi months ago, Mr. 
Demirel has satisfied International Monetary Fund de- 
mands and begun a difficult process of turning a largely so- 
cialist state into a liberal market economy. Devaluing the 
lira by 48 percent — more than the I.M.F. asked — he 
opened Turkey to foreign investment, including foreign oil 
exploration, and lifted price controls, even on goods from 
the state establishments. 

In return, Turkey is counting on the West to bail it out of 
the economic crisis brought on by soaring oil prices. It has 
requested $1 billion to meet immediate bills and revive the 
economy. With $600 million on hand, Ankara has appealed to 
the United States, Germany and Saudi Arabia for emer- 
gency short-term aid. As Turkey’s parliamentarians con- 
sider the Government’s *nmml budget, uppermost on their 
mmds is the question: Will the West come through? 


. . . And Make 
Greeks Uneasy 
About the U.S. 

By PAUL ANASTASI 

ATHENS 

W HEN President Carter sent his foreign aid 
proposals to Congress earlier this month, offi- 
cials in the Greek Government of Constantine 
r»ram»nlis took out their pocket calculators. 
They were relieved to find that the amount of United States 
military aid proposed for Turkey and Greece — $252 million 
and $184 million respectively — corresponded roughly to the 
10-to-7 ratio Athens has consistentlypursued. 

While recognizing Turkey’s enhanced importance, 
since Iran’s collapse and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
as die guardian of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 


eastern edge, the Caramanlis Government has repeatedly* 
warned Wishington that it will not “tolerate” neglect oft 
Greek interests. Athens is particularly wary ttat Turkey! 
will use the cover of Western defense for territorial expan-g 

S10n Gi^e^^d^*from NATO’s military wing in 19742J 
after Turkey’s invasion of Cyprus. Two years ago, Athens* 
aareed to return to the alliance under Its old status. Turkey,;: 
however, demanded broader operational rights. It proposed*: 
a rough division of Aegean sea and airspace, which Athens;! 
refected on grounds that it would put 300 Greek Islands with*; 
a Greek population of 350,000 Under Turkish control. GreekiJ 
sovereignty now extends over 42 percent of the sea and air4; 
snace, reflecting the many Greek islands. Eight percent is* 
under Turkish sovereignty and the rest is international, $ 

Two NATO attempts to resolve the dispute have failed.;! 
A third reached a critical stage last week when Gen, Ber-£ 
nard Rogers, the allied commander for Europe; handed news 
nroposals to the Greeks. Press reports, denied by Athens, 
say the proposals involve a three-way apportionment of the*: 
Aegean, leaving Greece and Turkey responsible for NATO;. 1 
defense' over and in their respective mainlands and terri-N 
torial waters and placing the rest of file Aegean sea and air£; 
space under American command. «j 

jitters over the future of Greece’s northern neighbor*, 
Yugoslavia, in the post-Tito era, have helped to reinforce therf 
Greek cause in Washington. So has domestic politics to* 
Greece. Athens officials point out that general elections*; 
could place this year — next year at the latest and:; 
that the staunchly anti-NATO socialists led by Andreas; 
papandreou could win. “NATO and the Americans are ap** 
parently too concerned with Iran and Afghanistan, and with;- 
boosting Turkey as their new bastion in the Middle East, 
realize the even greater potential dangers in this country 
an aide to Prime Minister Caramanlis commented lasts 
week. “They are ignoring the Greek- mood and politicaf; 
trends, and the fact that the next few months could deterC; 
P»in«» whether Greece wifi stay in NATO or break with it for** 
ever. President Carter should realize that losing Afghani- 
stan or Iran is peanuts in comparison to losing Greece. ” > 

& 

Paul Anastasi writes frequently for The New Yorl£*. 
Times from Athens. %• 
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The F.B.I. Switches 
From Politics 
To Pornography 

Even as Federal investigations of 
political corruption and labor-bribery 
cases continued last week, 400 Federal 
agents went out to serve warrants and 
search businesses in yet another 
sweeping undercover operation. This 
one is called Mipom, for Miami por- 
nography. A Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation official said the 55 persons in- 
dicted in states from New York to Cali- 
fornia were the country’s “top people” 
in two lucrative trades — film piracy 
ancLthe distribution of pornography. 

Attorney Genera] Benjamin R. Civj- 
letti said some suspects, were charged 
with conspiracy and the interstate 
transportation of obscene material, 
thought to be a $4-biUion-a-year indus- 
try. Others, those accused of film 
piracy operations estimated to cost 
Hollywood $700 million a year, were 
charged with interstate transportation 
of stolen property and copyright and 
racketeering violations. 

One suspect, - Michael Zatfaxano, 
died in his Manhattan office — appar- 
ently of a heart attack — before agents 
could serve a warrant on him. Mr. Zaf- 
farano, owner of the Pussycat Theater 
on Broadway, had long been listed by 
Federal agents and city police as a 
. member of organized crime. 

Agents undertook the investigation 
in 1977. They established a front called 
Golde Coaste Specialties Inc., officials 
said, and ultimately infiltrated thor- 
oughly enough to discover that pornog- 
raphy distributors, like other busi- 
nessmen, held periodic “conventions’’ 
to discuss new products. 

Meanwhile, special counsels were 
appointed last week in separate inves- 
tigations growing out of the “Arab 
scam” bribery operation that impli- 
cated eight members of Congress. 

The Justice Department named 
Richard Blumenthal, United States 
Attorney for Connecticut and a former 
newspaper reporter, to handle an in- 
quiry into leaks connected with 
■ premature disclosure of the operation. 

The House ethics committee ap- 
pointed E. Barrett Prettyman Jr., a 
Washington lawyer, to oversee its in- 
quiry into the seven House members 
implicated in “Abscam" along with 
Senator Harrison A: Williams Jr., 
Democrat of New Jersey. 

In New Orleans and Houston, grand 


juries empanelled in the so-called 
Brilab (bribery-labor) investigation 
beard witnesses cm allegations Involv- 
ing Carlos Marcello, the reputed crime 
boss of the Gulf Coast; Mario T. Noto, 
the retired Deputy Commissioner of 
Immigration; and at least three 
prominent state politicians: Lieut. 
Gov. James E. Fitzmorris of Louisi- 
ana, Louis Lambert, chairman of the 
Louisiana PubUc Service Commission, 
and William Clayton, Speaker of the 
Texas House of Representatives. 

In yet another case, officials said 
agents were pursuing an investigation 
of 25 politicals in the Bronx allegedly 
linked to narcotics traffickers. 

The Price Spiral 
Curls Up Again 

Sooner or later, the Administration 
says, Americans will stop spending so 
much and saving so little. A mild but 
recognizable recession will then set in 
and ultimately the Inflation -rate will 
slow down. All this may be inevitable, 
but the numbers Issued last week sug- 
gest it may not be imminent. Indeed, a 
few economists were beginning to 


think the much-anticipated 1980 reces- 
sion might not arrive until 1981. 

. Retail sales rose 2.3 percent in Janu- 
ary, the highest increase since Sep- 
tember. Higher taxes and a leveling of 
income notwithstanding, consumers 
still bad the money (or credit) to back 
up the inflation-bred conviction that to 
buy now is to avoid paying more later. 

At the same time, the Producer 
Price Index, which measures the cost 
of goods at intermediate stages before 
retail, rose a startling 1.6 percent. 
That presages no quick relief from 
inflation, since uncontrollable gaso- 
line and oil prices were a big factor in 
the increase. (Or almost uncontrolla- 
ble: In the largest penalty for over- 
charging to date, Standard Oil [Indi- 
ana] agreed to a $700 million package 
of consumer reimbursements, pay- 
ments to the Government and acceler- 
ated energy development. ) 

A third report on January’s eco- 
nomic performance, from the Federal 
Reserve Board, showed industrial out- 
put up a respectable 0.3 percent. Along 
with an earlier estimate that 305,000 
workers bad been added to nonfarm 
payrolls even while overall unemploy- 
ment was rising, this offers additional 
proof that the downturn is spotty. 
While many segments of the economy 
perk along, some industries such as 
housing and autos are badly hurting. 

Douglas A. Fraser, the United Auto 
Workers president, bluntly told offi- 
cials in Tokyo last week that Japanese 
automakers must either build assem- 
bly plants in the United States and hire 
American workers, or face the possi- 
bility of import quotas. About 220,000 
auto workers are unemployed because 
of poor sales by domestic car manu- 
facturers. 


Caroline Rand Herron, - 
Michael Wright and Daniel Lewis 


Muddy Clue to D.B. Cooper 


Before D.B. Cooper, nobody had 
ever hijacked an airliner for ran- 
som. But on Thanksgiving Eve, 
1971, someone calling himself 
Cooper did just that. After threat- 
. ening co blow up a Northwest Air- 
lines Boeing 727, be parachuted 
out — somewhere bet w een Seattle 
and Reno — with $200,000 strapped 
to his body. 

Mr. Cooper has never been seen 
again. After an intensive search of 
southwest Washington, where he 
is believed to have landed, au- 
thorities concluded that his ex- 
traordinary getaway probably 
killed him. The hijacker jumped 
into a raging thunderstorm, at 
night, wearing a light business 
suiL D.B. Cooper T-shirts and 
imitators soon appeared. So did 


increased airport security. Before 
last weekend, none of the ransom 
bad been found again either. But 
on Sunday children poking sticks 
in the mud an the northern bank of 
the Columbia River, in southwest 
Washington, discovered a bundle 
of wet pulp, a stack of the marked 
20-dollar bills that Mr. cooper 
bailed out arid). 

At first there was speculation 
that the money might have been 
deliberately stashed there. Fur- 
ther poking along the river bank 
produced nothing more than bits 
and pieces of other bills. Late in 
the week, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation said the loot had 
probably been deposited by the 
river’s currents, not by Mr. 
Cooper or anybody else. 



Eugene MXbaesco 

Of Big Favors, 
Large Egos and 
Sticky Fingers 


By JOHN HERBERT 


CONCORD, N. H. — One day last week, while Presiden- 
tial candidates were out pitching their wares to an increas- 
ingly cynical electorate, a group of reform-minded Con- 
gressmen in Washington sat down and tried to cofne to grips 
with one reason for the erosion of confidenee in American 
politics and government: corruption in public life. 

The reason for the meeting, of course, was the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation’s recent allegations that It had 
caught a number of Congressional, state and local officials 
accepting bribes offered by undercover agents posing as 
buyers of government favors. 

House members In the informal meeting bad been 
elected in the wake of the Watergate scandals. Now, several 
years later but before public trust in government could be 
restored, the underpinnings of Congress were being dam- 
aged by charges of naked greed. 

Is corruption as indelible a part of public life as it 
seems? What can be done about it? 

Representative Robert W. Edgar, Democrat of subur- 
ban Philadelphia, a former Methodist minister who went to 
Congress in 1975 on a tide of Watergate revulsion, said the 
answers ranged from simple to complicated but that no one 
yet had a blueprint for making basic morality more com- 
mon in public office. The seriousness of it all was under- 
scored by the remark of a New Hampshire voter questioned 
by a reporter on the Presidential campaign circuit. “They 
are all so corrupt,” said Tom Morrison, a sawr *' foreman 



in Bristol. “I would have Nixon right back in there if 1 could.' he medium itself. 
Idon'tthinktefeasconiipt astheyare.” Jter 3J years of se 

. Corruption has long been a part of public life. But k receiver for a 
Americans tend to idealize their history and forget* for ex- Muc&ecce entert 
ample, how corporations' bought and sold highpuhHc offi- sationaj broadcas 
rials a century ago. In some sections of the nation, political to opened itself u 
corruption seems so ingrained that nothing has Been strong letialtzed and lira 
enough to root it out. In Ixmisj a na, Chicago, New Jersey) anting, as well a 
among other places, thepubllcis rarely surprised by hew re* rideo services su 
ports of stealing by those in high places. In MaiylandafeW fla and home sea 
years ago. Gov. Marvin Mandri accepted expensive gifts »h modem cabli 
from contractors doing business with the state even as 1ti3 tghttn 38 to 52 c 
predecessor, former Vice President Spiro T, Agnew. waff i- and one co 
being driven from office for doing the same thing when he s CommunlcaS 
was Governor. ... : ,..?i jUugto build a IX 

Those accused or convicted in Congress and other insti- * television aJr 
tutions In recent years make up only a small percentage s ktnwc 
politicians. Nevertheless the list, even in the relatively brief i channels 
time since Watergate, is so long that political leaders ward a, 
severely depressed by the latest disclosures. "v“r t .■ * 17%^' ™ ovles i 

In 1976, Representative Wayne Hays, a powerful mete* 


ber of the Democratic leadership, was forced to resigri 5, 

pifolte payrotf ; aderI ^ bla 


under charges of placing his mistress on the 
and other improprieties. In 1977, Tongsun Park, a Korean Hi . 
businessman, testified after being Indicted 

he had made payoffs to 31 members of Congress, ia 1978,^ rkl T 3 . P 03 ® 

ro. re. t. —m u •-•■v -M . eStaKltelu 


Representative Charles Diggs Jr. of Detroit was 


establish* 


to up to three years in prison tor forcing staff members fq 1 kdS- pa f ticula 
pay him kickbacks. In 1979, Senator Herman Talxnadge of ^evisfo 
Georgia was “denounced” by the Senate for divertingafflee? ^ 
and campaign funds for personal use. ' r . 

Some ‘Reforms’ That Backfired r • • > • ! JJ 6 br °ac^^ s c 

If that incomplete list were not enouglvtbe iatest brfl^ SS >and 
ery scandal has Implicated some members of/CangresM^^^on. 
such as Representative Frank Thompson, Democratbf Nei^.^® the fra 
Jersey, believed, to have been above reproadu Warn 

more, Federal Bureau of Investigation operations not Jv':, ne w deve 
made public promise tolmpUcate yet more officials. ',-- of T 
Students of government offer a number of reasans fcr’^ .^“^nnatiot 
the apparent susceptibility to corruption. One, strangely,** is w] 
that partial reforms created situations that In someways^^-Everybodi 
made things worse. Congress enacted pubUc financing fof tke, big 
Presidential campaigns to curb payof& from-special *° be. But sa 

ests to the executive branch; but some of the mdn^itudft^S^ 10 tun* into 1 
merly went to influence Presidents has now flooded bound t 

Congress, which has been umtbleto enact reforms fort tsrit c u m 

There is a thin line between taking money 
use and taking money for personal use when the purpose has ber 

both instances, after all, is the same: to buy favorable <feveto«m 

lation for “he giver. Fred Wertheimer, .vice president r» 0 dec* 


Common Cause, the citizens lobby that has been 
changes, said one Congressman told him: “I don’t see 
people are so upset about a member taking $50,000 for 
vate relief bill when it is legal to take $2,500 in a ' 
contribution for the same purpose.” 

Mr’. Edgar said when the <f Watergate class’’ 
out to reform the House Democratic Congressional 
they opened up the entire process to imbUc. in 
“which was good, but we also made it harder for 
to control the membership.” Each C o n g r essman , 
through his own organization, operates vrithouf .tbe 
straints that once existed under a more highly 
political system. 

“You have to remember,” Mr. Edgar said, 
bers are not the best and the brightest. Jbey are t 
beings who are here because they got more than oi»4»ff 
vote. Here, these very human people move info a yery c 
plicated situation where it is easy to bfojm^qpcafo^ 1 

Over the years. Congress hug hnrf few - outside 
straints against corruption, in 1977, the Senate enacted 
code of conduct a provision that members beaodited 
dom by the the General Accounting Office, J bat tbecode 
barely in force before the Senate repealed it: Now foe F 
has assumed the watchdog role in a controverriidBewj* 
intended to put more emphasis on white collar crime in 
oral, and members of Congress in turd. ate. teriefeg 
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In the long run, in the opinion of corruption ^^hiral a, 

such as Mr. Wertheimer, the cure for offipial 

m effective "oversight and enforcement^wh^ *att* * 


rarely been present in the past. 
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The Dazzling Business 
Of Home Video 
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1. Programs 

Already, a score of companies are vying wfth 
the major broadcasting networks for the 
"televbjon ^tower , 's time, There are movies 
from Time lnc.'s Home Box Office system, 
sporting events from Getty Oil's ESPN and 
programs from Ted Turner’s ‘ ‘stipe rotation" 
in Atlanta^ as weU as religious programs and 
gsveMo-gavel coverage of Ckmgresslonal 
proceedings. The companies distribute their 
programs nationally by beaming them to a 
communications satellite. 


By LES BROWN 


/ An RCA Satcom satellite blinks with 
1 more than a score of program trans- 
missions 22,300 Ailw above the eqoa- 
;tor. On the ground, all across the coun- 
try, some 2,900 parabolic dish anten- 
nas, known as earth stations, bring 
fdown die satellite signals and relay 
;tbem to cable-television transmission 
; centers. The cable systems in turn 
cany die signals over wirn into Ameri- 
; can households — 16 million of diem at 
j present, with more coming on line 
1 every week. 

i The comhlnatinn of cable, earth sta- 
Ition and satellite represents the rein- 
fventtan of teteviskm. In configuration, 
; these tedmologies open the way to a 
Variety of new netwo rks and numerous 
new businesses, some of them not yet 
imagined. For in addition to enlarging 
thescope of television, with a multitude 
.channels ang y fljg low-cost national 
stribudan m^Sg r am mlng ,' ‘ ~ H ipto 
newdevetopments are also transfonn- 
m right back in tbereiflr tag the medium itself, 
s they are.” After 30 years of serving essentially 

an a part of puWicBfe as the receiver for a limited range of 
?eir history and fotpU mass-audience entertainment and in- 
. pht and sold hlgfapdfc tormatlonal broadcasts, the television 
sections of the natfoftjfc ^ta»s opened iteidf to a broad panoply 
d that nothing has beat fl** d altod and limited-interest pro- 
risiana, Chicago, Nwfc gaming, as well as to a variety of 
c is rarely surprised!** ***** trans ' 


tigh places. rf. 


PYns ,Djn[ . wiui mooe tn cuw coneneni ai- 

“2? ^ M to 52 channels of televi- 

doing the same thug proposing to buiM a L2$-channel system 


the television set serves, in effect, as 
ed in Congress^aM^ M magazine rack with sepa- 

up only a small rate channels devoted entirely to 
[irt, even m tternau"* news, moviea, culture, educa- 

mg that political leaua 1 rie n g^ i business, public affairs 

>st disclosures. and programming specifically for chil- 

Vayne Hays, a po«no dren, the elderly, blacks and Hiapan- 
eShip, was forced* ta. 

mistress on the f This b ro a den i n g of the consumer’s 
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l 977, Tongsun PaA* program choices- poses a serious chal- 


L Vf /, Wf! a. ouivwa uwr 

ieing indicted for W. tenge to the established broadcast sta- 
lembers of Congre*“L pons — and particularly to the ABC, 
s Jr. of Detroit vass*^ CBS and NBC televlaianiiei works — all 
i for forcing staff of which are striving to secure their 
Senator Herman place in the c h a n gi n g video environ- 
the Senate for divatw meat. And like scores of other compa- 
n _, ,. qe nies, the broadcast corporations are 

, anxious to expand into the fertile new 
t Backnreu fields of television. 

' enough. tbe»2! . “These are the frontier days,” re- 
:re ® em be« of c ®? marked Albert Warren, a close 6b- 
n nem^ 1 '! server of the new developments as edi- 
lTho 5 ^«» oroafr f? tor and publisher of Television Digest 

en above I and ofh«r Infnr murinn-lmftiatrp mn. 


1 1 ^TT^oroacli- F* tar and publisher of Television Digest 
«n above I ^*T ?ra tion s * and other information-industry news- 
/estigauon letters. “The field is wide open with-op- 

sate >’ et of portunities. Everybody’s anxious to get 

offer a numof^ str acp p piece of the big new thing, whatever 
corruption- fa ^ it’s going to be. Biit some ventures are 
situations p$it* pot going to turn tato good businesses, 
5 enacted puo* _dalE and there are bound to be companies 
irb payoff foot get burned chasing the wrong 

jut some of th® flood£. fidng.” 

•sidents has r The satellite £us been the key to the 

ble to enact rev* #0 accelerating developments. Cable tele- 
taking P 1 ’’? viskm was for two decades s relatively 

** .-1 ..CP when “vihltl -mndamomus jwfmt nr iwmHna «u-i_ 


Inbbv that hflS^jet’ reception and bring in additional sta- 
J® told him: ‘TflJJjfflfiitioiis. But when Borne Box Office 
taking J & (HBO) engaged the RCA satellite in 

f® , a vp S2.S® ^ 1373 to dis s em inate Its programming to 

j to t jrf oll the aatTerwl raM« uuulmna .Ka 


J fi» scattered cable systems, the 

terg^ te ciaS ^oi4^ pOMowasan. ... 

' -J^ric Cong&^nspe/P. r As soon as the thousands of cable sys- 
to P ubl,< W:^? foma were able to install earth stations 


c ,n P Uk ' ns®. w ««*uiii ctuui swuura 

ii har^ r 5La * 10 recel ve the satellite signals, cable 
congr eS Sit letovision became a national medium, 
' Elites taste « l 01 “rteUy ■ toaU one. Today, 
n, op®* high 1 ' the. transmissions - up to the satellite 
der & m ^ % originate from, all ports of ttte country 

cap arsaf”’ ^ mrans of uplink antennas, and the 

” Mr. sigrmis come down with equal Intensity 


asy to bec» mfng on cable has made the medium 

ss te* ^cpnate^rf - attrttative, for the first time, to people 


at * nern ?rt r e b® 1 v Accompanying the technological 
mting 0 u- revt > 1 ution is what many regard as a 
ate cultural development: the 

eina c ^ n rol!8 r irirf' ^Utngness of people to pay for what 
c no whii fi c ihey want to watch cm television* The 


ess in 


'Sen; 


expansion of cable into the cities is, in 


Tints s£^ nS «^P cl0(, I t# ^ act * directly related to the consumer 
■rtnion of C °ciJ *' * or ^ that deliver 




newly released movies, uncut and with- 
out commercials, into the homes. 


Home Box Office, the Time Inc. sub- 
sidiary that is the oldest and largest of 
these pay-cable networks, having 
begun ta 1972, now has more than four 
"rim™ subscribers nationally. There 
were only 300,000 subscribers in 1976. 
Its nearest rival, Showtime, jointly 
owned by Viacom Enterprises and 
Teteprampter Cable, has just reached 
the minion mark in subscribers, and 
Wamer-Amex’s pay-cable network. 
The Movie Channel, currently has 
. around 200,000 subscribers. 

Cable industry revenues for last year 
are estimated at $1.87 billkm by Televi- 
sion Digest At its present rate of 
growth, cable television could become 
a $6 billion to $7 billion Industry by the 
middle of the decade, with perhaps a 
third of revenues coming from pay- 
cable. 

Metropolitan areas that are not yet 
penetrated by cable have .proven ripe, 
for thelSfchnology known as STV, sub- 
scription television broadcast over the 
■air on conventional ultrahigh fre- 
quency st a tions, an exploding new in- 
dustry that has set off a rushof applica- 
tions for the unclaimed UHF frequen- 


cies in most cities. 


These stations send out their pay 
television programming In a scram- 
bled signal, which can be received only 
in the subscribing households by means 
of a converter. A leading STV service ta 
toe New York area, carried on Chan- 
nels 60 and 68, is WOmetco Home Thea- 
ter, whose fare primarily is movies. 

Also active in pay television are 
operators of Multipoint 
Service (MDS) systems. These are * 
closed-circuit microwave stations that 
transmit their signals to gmeU anten- 
nas designed specifically for the 
superfilgb-frequexxy transmissions. 

Normally used for business trans- 
missions by day, MDS systems moon- 
light in the evenings with pay-televi- 
sion service to private homes. In parts 
of Queens, for example, MDS antennas 
are installed on rooftops of large apart- 
ment complexes. The programs are 
delivered to the subscrib in g households 
over the buildings’ iwwt wv m)tenpn 
systems. 

The most radical technology for pay 
television — one that is most unsettling 
to broadcasters of conven t i o nal televi- 
sion — is direct satellite broadcasts to 
the home. In this form, the small re- 
ceiving antenna may be installed on a 
window ledge. 

The Communications Satellite Cor- 
poration is proceeding with a plan to 
operate a satellite that would send 
movies, sports and business program- 
ming directly to subscribing house- 
holds; bypassing local television sta- 
tions and cable systems alike. 

Many experts believe that the pur- 
chase of movies on cable, at rates rang- 
ing from $7 to 910 a month, on top of 
similar monthly fees for t^e basic cable 
service, is just the beginning of the pay- 
television phenomenon. They suggest 
that, in time, people will be paying also 
for certain sporting and cultural 
events, televised college courses, show 
business extravaganzas, electronic 
newspapers and varied other fare too 
costly or of too limited interest for com- 
mercial television to provide. 

The economics of pay television are 
tantallring, compared with those erf ad- 
vertising-supported broadcasting. A 
program on the commercial networks 
that reaches 20 million people in prime 
time is deemed a failure. But a pro- 
gram on a pay-television network that 
eaters five million households, eac$ 
paying 92 to receive it, has an Instan- 
taneous box office of 910 'million. 

Some in the pay-cable field predict 
that by the end of the decade typical 
families will be spending more money 
for television purchases each month 
than for their telephone service. 

The opportunities have drawn a num- 
ber of media conglomerates during the 
last year, most of them buying up exist- 
ing cable systems from smaller opera- 
tors. The Stoner Broadcasting Com- 
pany sold off most of its radio stations 
and used the money to buy cable sys- 
tems. The Times Mirror Company 
bought up a large cable concern for 
9128 million, and Multimedia Inc.,' an 


Unkad to recording and 
play-back devices Inside the 
home and the cable systems 
outs Wo, the television set 
becomes a video control 
center. It gives viewers 
freedom to choose what to 
watch and when to watch It 
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Videotape Recorders: These tape programs for viewing later 
and play prerecorded films sold in stores. Competing versions 
have been developed by Sony and Matsushita. 







Videodisk Machines: These play prerecorded disks, similar to 
phonograph records: The main competitors are Selects vision, made 
by RCA, and OftSewteJon, a producToTN.V. Philips and MCA. 
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Other Devices: 
Among ancillary 
devices under 
development that can 
be tied to the television 
set are home 
computers, teletext 
terminals and facsimile 
machines. These can 
be used to link schools 
with homes or the main 
office of a company 
with its branches, and 
can also provide 
access to vast banks of 
Information. 


owner of radio and television stations, 
purchased a Kansas cable company for 
111 million. 

Tandem Productions, the successful 
Hollywood production company headed 
by Norman Lear, Bud Yorkin and 
Jerry Perenchio, has bought a cable 
concern for 935 million and in addition 
has been investing heavily in an over- 
the-alr form of pay television. The com- 
pany now owns three STV stations, in- 
cluding 80 percent of WNJU-TV, Chan- 
nel 47 in Newark. 

According to Broadcasting Maga- 
zine, such companies as McGraw-Hill, 
Ziff-Davis Broadcasting, 20th Century- 
Fox, Scripps-Howard, The New York 
Times Company, Prentice Hall and 
Capital Cities Communications all are 
ta the market for cable acquisitions. 

Tbe gUtterlhgprizes ofThe new tele* 
vision have attracted a number of com- 
panies not normally associated with 
broadcasting or publishing. The Getty 
Oil Company, for example, has entered 
the cable program field with an 918 mil- 
lion investment in ESPN (Entertain- 
ment and Sports Program Network), a 
24-hour-a-day channel supported by ad- 
vertising and offering play-by-play 
coverage of a wide range of profes- 
sional and collegiate games not other- 
wise covered on television. The net- 
work, headed by Chet Simmons, the 
former president of NBC Sports, now 
reaches four million homes via cable. 

The model for success ta mining the 
new television terrain is Time Inc., 
which suffered losses with its early 
ventures before striking a mother lode ' 
with HBO, the satellite-distributed na- 
tional pay-cable service. Since then, 
the company has purchased one of the 
largest cable companies, the American 
Television and Communications Com- 
pany, and will soon put on the satellite 
a new advertising-supported network, 
“BBC In America.” 


than $20 million in test-market experi- 
mentation in Columbus, Ohio. 

Other Qube systems are currently 
under construction in parte of Houston 
and the suburbs of Cincinnati, and an- 
other is to be built in Pittsburgh. 

The two-way Warner system allows 
viewers to express themselves in polls 
on current issues, participate In game 
shows and purchase products at the 
push of a button. It also gives subscrib- 
ers the ability to buy programs an a 
pay-per-view basis, whether current 
movies at 92 or 93 each, Ohio State foot- 
ball games, performances of grand 
opera or self-help courses. 

This is markedly different from the 
other forms of pay-cable, such as HBO, 
which charge a monthly fee for a pot- 
luck channel of movies ami special en- 
tertainment programs. 

In January, the American Express 
Company purchased a 50 percent inter- 
est in all Warner cable operations for 
$175 million, creating a new company, 
Warner Aznex Communications Inc. 
Reportedly, American Express was at- 
tracted to tbe Qube technology for the 
shopping-at-home possibilities it af- 
fords, and Warner Amex is now looking 
into the feasibility of introducing a 
credit card slot into the hand-held con- 
sole used by Qube subscribers. 

Tbe public perception of cable televi- 
sion may vary from city to city, and 
even in different sections of the same 


Warner Communications is perhaps 
running the largest risk in cable at 
present in pursuing the development of 
Qube, an advanced form of cable tech- 
nology that permits viewers 'to sold 
digital signals to a computer at the 
transmission center. Over the last two 
years the company has invested more 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY U, 
(Consolidated) 

Co mpa ny gates Law 

Texaco Inc ~.~3,158,7W S7% 

DowCbem .2,7M,M0 3 

IBM- J,8SMW 67% 

CoIgPalm ^5IS^M 13% 

Gulf Oil 2^35^60 44% 

Gulf Wstn A162^M 21 

Exxon 2448,1M 64 

Valero Enr J,028^ta 20% 

TesoroPet 1,99V** 24% 

El Faso Co ..~.1,»7VM 26% 

Occident Pet ....1,947,260 28% 

Mobil 1,938,800 63% 

Boeing 1,713^00 61% 

RelianGrp- 1,634^60 68% 

BaxtTravnl ....1,639,506 46% 


city, because the different cable com- 
panies hold the franchises. Some com- 
panies are building more elaborate and 
sophisticated sy ste ms than others, and 
few offer identical prog ramming . 

Residents of Pittsburgh, with even- 
tual access to Qube, for example, are 
likely to experience television differ- 
ently from residents Of Manhattan, who 
are served by 26-channel systems built 
a decade ago. Thus cable Is not only 
breaking up the mass market of televi- 
sion but also is loosening the cultural 
glue that has bound the country for 
three decades with the three-network 
system of commercial television. 

Tbe emphasis in the cable industry 
has shifted in the past year from an to- 
vOtvement with equipment and distri- 


bution systems to matters of program- 
ming. This “rises from tbe recognition 
that, as one cable operator put it, “the 
consumer doesn’t buy the technology 
Itself but rather what it provides him.” 
One of the most conspicuous figures 
in the developing new industry is R-E. 
(Ted) Turner 3d, the flamboyant At- 
lanta sportsman who put the broad- 
casts of his local UHF station, WTBS, 
on the RCA Satcom satellite and 
created the first national “supexsta- 
tion.” There are now several of these 
independent local stations, fwrJnrffng 
three with an evangelical religious ori- 
entation, which reach national audi- 
ences through cable systems carrying 
their signals. 

■ Continued on Page 8 


THE MARKETS 


VARTANIG G. VARTAN 



The stock market proved anew last***- 
weds that it has trouble dealing with - 
prosperity. After moving Wednesday to 
a 17-month high at 903.84, the Dow 
Jones industrial average sold off 
sharply ta the final two sessions of the 
week. The Dowdosed at 884J98 fora net 


loss of 10.75 points. 

The market selloff was general, en- 
compassing such recent favorites as 
oil, precious-metals and defense issues. 

On Friday, there were two adverse 
developments to contend with. The 
Federal Reserve raised Its , discount 
rate to a record 13 percent from 12 per- 
cent, sending bond prices abruply 
lower while escalating yields an fixedr 
income securities to new highs. Also, 
tbe Labor Department reported that its 
producer price index, regarded as a 
reliable Indicator of inflationary pres- 
sures, row 1.6 percent in January. 

So it was gloom on Wall Street, but 
what do out-of-town mar ket profession- 
als think about stocks at this juncture? 

At bis base in Reno, Nev., William X. 
Schetaman has been bullish about the 
stock market for the last five years. 
But after scanning all the signs and 
portents in his charts, he now has 
turned bearish. 

“I’m looking for a substantial correc- 
tion in the American Stock Exchange’s 
market value index, because that’s 
where the huge gains of recent years 
have taken place,” he said. “I expea a 
much milder pullback in the New York 
StoCk Exchange’s composite index.” 

Mr. Schainman, well known to insti- 
tutional clients for his “Timings” stud- 
ies, sees, in tbe jargon of technical ana- 
lysts, “an emerging top” in the stock 
market. This asses sm ent emerges 
from his evaluation of trading volume, 
market breadth, various oscillators, 
the action of the bond market and other 
data. “Our long-term basic enthusiasm 
for United States equities has now been 
modified to a posture of caution and 
diminishe d exposure,” be gummed up. 

Across the continent in Hollywood, 
Fla., another student of the mar ket 
takes a different view. 

Stan Weinstein, who publishes The 
Professional Tape Reader, an advisory 
service, had been expecting a correc- 
tion in stock prices after the Dow Jones 
industrials bumped into tbe 900 zone. At 
the worst, however, he does not expea 
the Industrial average to fall below the 
840-850 area: 

“The market could very well experi- 
ence a shake-out or two after another 
probe of 900, perhaps even a scary one 
capable of frightening the many nerv- 


ous new buyers right back into the 
bear’s den," he told subscribers, “but 


don’t lose sight of the faa that the 
pnaajor trend is up. 

Once the market reaction runs its 


downhill course, Mr. Weinstein be- 


lieves the Dow industrials stand a good 
chance of advancing toward the I, 
mark. 


Meanwhile, in Buffalo, N. Y„ Robert 
J. A. Irwin doesn’t try to predict where 
the Dow industrials are beaded. In- 


stead, he just tends to the portfolio of 
Niagara Share Corporation, a closed- 
end investment company whore shares 
have traded on the Big Board for the 
last quarter-century. 

The capitalization of a closed-end 
company, unlike a mutual fond (or 
open-end investment company), is 
fixed. Some people may consider this a 
fairly prosaic enterprise for register 
tag market gains. 

But Niagara Share’s performance in 
1979 was anything but prosaic. Its net 
asset value per share, adjusted for a 
capital gain distribution, rose 52 per- 
cent. 

The performance came on an eclec- 
tic portfolio that included such market 
winners as Superior Oil, Engelhard 
Minerals & Chemicals, Sdilun&erger, 
Tubes de Acero de Mexico, the Charter 
Company and the Mostefc Corporation, 
among others, along with a judicious 
assortment of South African gold-min- 
ing companies. 

“We’re not market timers,” Mr. 
Irwin said in an interview. “By and 
large, we try to be fully invested in 
common stocks at all times.” 

Growth of capital is tbe main invest- 
ment objective of Niagara Share and 
the company concentrates Its invest- 
ments in selected industries. Thus, at 
the end of last year, oil stocks ac- 
counted for 17.5 percent of total portfo- 
lio value. The next most favored groups 
were specialty chemical, pertroleum 
service, metals and mining, electronic, 
gold and trading companies. 

Niagara Share made a number of ini- 
tial commitments during the final 1979 
quarter. A sampling of these purchases 
on the home front includes Advanced 
Micro Devices, Alaska Interstate, 
Newpark Resources, Offshore Logis- 
tics, Ramtek Corporation, Rolm Corpo- 
ration and SL Joe Paper. 

New foreign investments in the quar- 
ter included Impala Platinum Holding 
(a major platinum producer in South 
Africa) and Sasol Ltd. (a South African 
producer of gasoline from coal). Niag- 
ara Share also added to its holdings in 
the Australian Fanning Property Com- 
pany. 
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MARKET BREADTH 


Advances 583 

Declines 1,336 

Total Issues .... 2,199 

New Highs 291 

New Lows 257 

STOCK VOLUME 
(4 PJd. New York Close) 


High Oate 

Low Date 

Last 

Chng. 
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13 

76.10 

IS 

7641 

-149 

...60.75 

11 

57.16 

15 

57.42 

-341 
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11 
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15 
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Standard & Poors ^ 

won Date Low Date Last Chn*. 

400 indust 13047 !3 130.94. IS 130.94 -2.76 

20 Transrt 1BJU 11 16.98 II 17.08 -1.04 

40 Utils..- 50.83 13 4940 IS 49J0 -1.1 1 

40 Financial I2J7 13 12.04 1$ 12.04 -034 

500 Stocks. 120.22 13 115.41 15 11*41 -2J4 


1900 

Monday.........~..~ r .-£M61,160 

Tuesday „..4W»440 

Wednesday. 45429^00 

Thursday-- 50.551410 

Friday. 46476400 

Total weak. 26937.110 

Year to date 1,726.793,950 


1979 
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28,470,560 
2>31,I40 
22455420 
21.105440 
119.964.160 
91 105743? 
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16406430 

20466460 

20,171460 

21476430 

10498.400 

97418.900 

675,451,430 
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What Comes After the Doctrine? 


President Carter’s “doctrine” is getting it from 
every side now. On campus, they shout. Hell No, We 
Won’t Go, We Won’t Fight for Texaco. In military think 
tanks , hardliners won’t take Yes for an answer until 
there’s an American base in every sheikdom. Senator 
Kennedy warns that war in the Persian Gulf would 
mean “a nightly television body count of America’s 
children.” Jerry Brown evokes cheers for saying Car- 
ter and Kennedy pursue foreign distractions to avoid 
the problems at home. 

As hyperbole, these reactions are no worse than 
Mr. Carter’s discovery of the most serious threat to 
peace in 35 years. Nor do his critics rely only on 
slogans. George Kennan doubts that the Persian Gulf is 
in danger of Soviet attack; he thinks there’s time for 
more quiet statecraft. Mr. Kennedy in fact supports a 
show of force in the Middle East; he just blames Mr. 
Carter for the tension. 

There is even a bond of reason between the stu- 
dents who won't go to fight in the Gulf and the generals 
who say they can’t The Pentagon itself has cast doubt 
on its ability, to defeat a Soviet attack in the Middle 
East How then would it fight the Russians in the hills 
of Iran or Pakistan? With battlefield nukes, maybe, 
say some strategists. And if the Russians then nuke 
back, say some students, wouldn’t America have to fry 
for oil? 

Far-fetched questions have only far-fetched an- 
swers: If the Soviet Union, knowing how dependent the 
West is an Persian Gulf oil, nonetheless seized control 
of it by force, there would be little hope of averting 
major war. The issue then would be not merely oil but a 
Soviet attack on the West’s jugular. It would be tanta- 
mount to an attack on Tokyo, or Boston. As President 
Carter has properly put it, the choice of terrain or 
weapons for meeting such grave aggression could not 
be left to Moscow. Instead of a grain embargo, he 
would then have to think of blockade or counterattack 
in a vulnerable Soviet sphere. A resolve to defend well- 
advertised interests does not require meeting the Red 
Army man for man in Oman. . 

Nor does it justify the charge of hysteria. A direct 
Soviet attack in the Gulf is unlikely, and more unlikely 
still now that Aiperlcan resistance has been threat- 
ened. And that is the only contingency Mr. Carter’s 
warning covers. He vows to repel “an attempt by any 
outside force to gain control of the Persian Gulf region 
. . . by.any means necessary, including military foresee.’ . 


That does not threaten military action against 
revolution in Iran or Saudi Arabia or an oil embargo by 
them. It is a rhetorical gauntlet against the Soviet 
army. To reject that commitment is to argue that 
Soviet interests in the Persian Gulf are somehow more 
legitimate than the West’s. Plainly, they are not. 


The tetimg complaint against Mr. Carter’s stance 
is that preoccupation with military danger will divert 
America from the more chronic weakness; of its econ- 
omy. As we have asked before, if foreign oil is so impor- 
tant, why not also capitalize bn the public’s alarm to 
foster massive conservation? If the d ec line of the dol- 
lar damages the West more than any Soviet action, 
why not give energy and economic policy at least as 
much urgency as Afghanistan? 

American strength has been declining, and the per- 
ception of it— not only in Moscow— may have declined 
even more. Given the relative growth of the Soviet mili- 
tary, no President could have sat back speculating that 
thf» R ussians hud only a political errand in Afg h a ni sta n 

and planned no further move or permanent bases to 

threaten Western interests. A prudent President had to 
register America’s alarm and new-found determina- 
tion. Mr. Carter’s direct measures against the Soviet 
Union were diplomatic and economic, hot m il ita r y. 
They raised the costs of the invasion to the Russians, 
but they be reversed. If they withdraw soon, the 
grain can be sold again; the track meets can resume. 

By proclaiming his warning and new military 
preparations, including draft registration, Mr. Carter 
sought a necessary demonstration of public support. 
The world had to be reminded that America will look to 
its interests. For whatever the Russians’ purpose in Af- 
ghanistan, their invasion has become a new factor in 
an unstable region. The Soviet use of military power 
beyond Soviet borders raises serious doubts about 
Soviet intentions. They need to know that defense of the 
Gulf and military preparedness will be priority 
projects of the West. 

Shoring up weaknesses, however, gains only time, 
not strength. The gas lines, the Teheran hostages and 
now Afghanistan have roused many Americans to the 
danger of profligate oil consumption and foolish isola- 
tionism. The Carter “doctrine” was a necessary re- 
sponse to an unexpected sign of that danger. But why 
does the Presideakstop there? ...... 


America Can’t Afford Ford’s Solution 


Times are tough in the American auto industry — so 
tough that one manufacturer. Ford, has broken its long- 
standing commitment to open world trade and is calling 
for restrictions an imports. Consumers can expect a 
campaign, aggressively supported by the powerful 
United Auto Workers, to curb the booming sales of for- 
eign autom o biles in this country. We hope Congress and 
the White House have the political will to resist. We can 
sympathize with the plight of the industry and its work- 
ers. But the cost of import relief is unacceptably high. 


Detroit's problems stem, of course, from the steep 
price and uncertain availability of gasoline. Buyers are 
snapping up smaller, fuel-efficient cars as fast as they 
can be produced. The domestic manufacturers have 
been caught with too many big cars. Imports captured 
22 percent of the American market in 1879 — up from 18 
percent in 1978 — and further inroads are expected this 
year. As a result, only General Motors among the Big 
Three is making money an domestic operations. And 
some 175,000 auto workers have been laid off 

Ford’s proposed remedy is to cut 1980 imports to 
1.5 million cars annually, about a million fewer than 
foreign companies would otherwise sell here. Import 
quotas would no doubt accelerate the plans Japanese 
manufacturers have made to build plants in the United 
States. But under the best of circumstances they would 
need years to gear up for American production. Mean- 


while, Chrysler, Ford and G.M. would be assured big- 
ger slices of the sales pie. 

The consequences of such formal quotas — or of in- 
formal agreements to limit imports, like those already 
won by the textile and shoe industries — would be un- 
fortunate. Consumers aren’t shopping for imports be- 
cause they dislike buying American. Detroit can’t 
make small cars fast enough, so imported cars are the 
only ones available to meet demand. If a million for- 
eign autos were turned away at the dock this year, a 
million would-be buyers would be left unsatisfied — 
and probably burning more gas. 

Another strike against Ford’s import quota idea is 
that it would be inflationary. Buyers are already 
paying premium prices for fuel-efficient Rabbit diesels 
and Hondas. If there were many fewer small cars 
coming in from Japan and Europe, the bidding could 
well go higher. And the rebates now offered on 
larger American models would likely disappear, 
as consumers were forced to settle for what was 
available. 

The American auto industry might have taken the 
oil crisis seriously enough in 2974 to gear up for' 
small car production in 1980; it didn’t. The American 
auto industry might have supported stiff gasoline 
taxes in 1976 or 1977 to ease the transition to fuel- 
efficent cars; it didn’t. Now the auto workers and Ford 
want consumers to bear the burden for these errors of 
'judgment; they shouldn’t. 


The Editorial Notebook 


Boom Against Billiards 


Manhattan’s current real estate 
boom picks by chance the old buildings 
it will lcveL But it*8 taking dead nt 

the faded and tradition-bound pool 
parlors as though to exterminate one 
game played in than: three-cushion 
billiards. 

FoOl, of course, is not billiards; oily 
pool tables have pockets. With a single 
stroke, the billiard player tries to 
drive one of two white balls into its 
twin and the one red ball. Three-cush- 
ion billiards requires the first bell to 
carom off three table edges before or 
between hitting the other two. It’s to 
ordinary billiards as chess is to auc- 
tion bridge. Nobody plays ordinary bil- 
liards any more. So few play three- 
cushion that billiard tables are only an 
adjunct to more popular and youthful 
pooL When new parlors open, as they 
do in Queens, Brooklyn and Staten Is- 
land, they belong to the young. And 
few three-cushion players could get to 
them even if they had enough tables to 
justify the effort. 

One of the earliest pamai ^ of the 
Manhat tan boom was Ames Pool & 
Billiards, on 44th Street. The respect- 
able air of die duennas who racked 
Pool balls for the young while saving 
their hearts for three-cushion regulars 
gave it what Noel Coward called (in 


The Old Men Need 
A 3-Cushion Valhalla 
While Kids Play Pool 


another connection) “a certain seedy 
grandeur.” It yielded to ah office 
building ten years back. 

A year or so ago, the Park Place 
Pool Hall, half a Mock from City Hall 
Park, vanished. During civic turbu- 
lence, commissioners waited out un- 
friendly sit-ins, playing on its tables, 
or watching the; experts. And within 
the last month, McGirr’s dropped out 
of its basement an Eighth Avenue at 
45th Street. Its central location made 
it a strong three-cushion center. Fi- 
nally, the GuyS and Gals Recreation 
Center expired at Broadway and 79th. 

The only traditional parlor left in 
Manhattan is Julian’s Academy, a 
family enterprise in the third genera- 
tion, located on 14th Street near Third. 
Avenue. The current Mr. Julian has 
made a few tentative gestures toward 
a Queens location, but it is doubtful his 
three-cushion players would follow. 

Of course if the young liked three- 
cushion, the game would stay alive. It 


may be too hard and the scoring too in- 
frequent. A fantastic run in a three- 
cushion cha m p to nahip would be ten 
points in a row. In pool, runs of more 
than 80 points are practically a com- 
monplace in championship play. No 
one would watch basketball if its final 
scores were, say, 20 to 16, as in the 
days of die original Celtics. 

And so three-cushion is a game for 
an old-fashioned, disappearing man, 
an amateur, a clubman. Against the 
noisy profanity and banter of pool 
players, these seem uprooted from an- 
other century. 

They kept parlors alive in the after- 
noons, when pool players worked or 
slept off the the previous night’s exer- 
tions. 

Perhaps there are other three-cush- 
ion cities, not so prosperous that their 
central districts will be intensely de- 
veloped, not so unattractive that they 
will die. In one, let there be a three- 
cushion Valhalla, where players sit in 
the endless electric twilight, waiting 
for that greatest of moments when the 
cue ball, driven with superb co-ordina- 
tion and geometric imagination, 
comes off the third cushion rolling just 
hard enough to meet its second object 
ball and greet it with the gentle click of 
a billiard kiss. ROGER STARR 
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And Now, ‘Delayed Infanticide’ for Daughters 
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To the Editor: 

Modern sociological and psychoana- 
lytical theory applied to the problem of 
war — such as the writings of Gaston 
Bouthoul and Franco Fomari — has 
introduced the intriguing and frighten- 
ing perspective which analyzes war as 
the single legitimate procedure among 
civilized nations wherein fathers can 
send their sons off to be killed. 

This Chronus complex complements 
the better-known Oedipus complex 
and permits selective population con- 
trol to weed out overly energetic and 
sometimes unmanageable youths 
whose maturation threatens their 
elders. 

Now mothers are adding daughters 
to the process of “delayed infanti- 
cide,” to use Bouthoul’s term. 

That leaders of American women’s 
organizations can offer “cautious ap- 
proval” to the President’s proposal to 
register women [news story Feb. 9] 
suggests that they have also been car- 
ried away by the patriotic tide. 
Women's organizations have so totally 
committed themselves to achieving a 
piece of the pie that they have perhaps 
forgotten to examine if the pie is 
moldy. 

Before running in to share responsi- 
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bility to “defend our nation” next to 
men, women leaders ought stop and 
examine if and by whom we are being 
threatened. 

Why and to whom was the revival of 
cold-warriorism convenient in Janu- 
ary 1980? What input did feminists 
have into the pedicles which led to' Mir 
being threatened, if we are? Who are 
these Afghan tribesmen whose free- 
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The Known Facts 
About William Miller 


Your Friend, the Tax Collector 
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■- '• ^^United State 


TotheEditor: 

It is a known fact that as head of 
Textron, William Miller knew nothing 
of the payoffs going on all around him 
to officials in countries ranging from 
Mexico to Iran. He has told us so him- 
self. He has also assured us that he 
saw nothing wrong in the fact that 
Textron was spending about $7,000 a ■ 
month entertaining Defense Depart- 
ment officials. 

All of this is more than a little dis- 
turbing to the taxpayer. Isn’t it some- 
what dangerous to have a man like 
William Miller in a job like Secretary 
of the Treasury? 

A competent executive needs to be 
alert, aware of what is going on in his 
organization.' The Textron history 
makes one realize that all kinds of 
things could be happening in the Treas- 
ury Department which could have seri- 
ous implications for the country but of 
which Mr. Miller, as Secretary, might 
never be aware — or In which he might 
not see anything wrong. 

Mr. Miller should resign. - 

William G. Moore 
W hite Plains, Feb. 8, 1980 


TotheEditor: 

We agree with the suggestion in your 
Feb. 5 editorial “Paying Attention to 
the Small Taxpayer” that the Federal 
Tax Court should have the discretion 
to award legal costs to litigants in cer- 
tain cases. 


On July 19, 1979, Donald Lubick, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
for Tax Policy, and I appeared at a 
Congressional bearing and testified in 
support of a bill which would permit 
litigants in tax cases to recover attor- 
ney fees where the court determines 
that the position of the Government 
was unreasonable. 


We think that such a standard pro- 
motes a sound principle and is pre- 
cisely the “sensible middle ground” 
that your editorial supports. 

Jerome Kurtz 
C ommissioner of Internal Revenue 
Washington, Feb. 7, 1980 


Rays That May Help 


TotheEditor: 

Recent letters to the editor about the 
dangers of the escape of radioactive 
substances bring up an interesting 
point: 

Although the dangers of radiation 
are well annotated, there are also pos- 
sible benefits — genetic changes for 
the good — which never come to our at- 
tention. After all, we are under con- 
stant bombardment by cosmic rays, 
and they can't be all bad. 

We know about thyroid cancer be- 
cause of radiation effect, but we don’t 
know how many youngsters might be 
healthy beyond the norm as the result 
of such exposure. 

Charles Harris, M.D. 

Toms River, N. J., Feb. 7, 1980 


TotheEditor: 

Your editorial could properly have 
included a few references to im- 
provements by the New York State 
Tax Department during the past five 
years. 

All assistance programs to people 

into’ a.. Taxpayer Services Broriptir 
which answers telephone inquiries, 
helps fill out returns and resolves all- 
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Abscam, a Few Months Hence 


Trenchant Word 


To the Editor: 

If our dictionary is ever to be re- 
duced to simple terms, let us, for the 
Sake of some elected officials, retain 
the word “categorically.” 

Woodrow s. Monica 
O range, N.J., Feb. 11, 1980 


To the Editor: 

The recent disclosure that several 
Congressmen are involved in a bribery 
scandal will no doubt set oft another 
sad chain of events to depress and 
numb the American people. 

After the standard response of “no 
comment” (without, by the way, deny- 
, ing taking the money), tbe alleged con- 
spirators have now gone to careful 
legalisms like “I am not guilty of any 
wro n gd o ing” or “have done nothing 
illegal.” 

The next stage Is a jurisdictional 
conflict between the Justice Depart- 
ment and Congress as to which investi- 
gates in order to insure “fairness for 
all” under the “American system of 
justice.” Unfortunately, to tbe public 
this has come to mean how best we can 
delay the proceedings and/or mini- 
mize the damage. 

If the ethics committees of Congress 
pursue the case, the question in sev- 


The final stages will include, state! 
meats of “complete vindication” by 
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A Proper U.S. Place in Central American Turmoil 


TotheEditor: 

Alan Riding’s Feb. 10 Week in Re- 
view article, “Revolutionary Wars 
Put U.S. in the Middle,” not only illus- 
trates tbe difficulties of tbe United 
States in its relations with Central 
America, and Latin America in gen- 
eral, but also shows a flaw we have as 
a people when we deal with Latin 
America. 

Riding states, “Over the past tew 
years, virtually unnoticed by Wash- 
ington, the political center in both 
countries [El Salvador and Guatema- 
la) has been squeezed by the extremes 
almost to tbe point Of disappearing.” 
If in fact this failure of perception ex- 
isted, it certainly has not been from a 
lack of information. 

A cursory reading of daily Guatema- 
lan newspapers yields a portrait of a 
military regime as ruthless in its 
slickly worded, legalistic elimination 
of congressional opposition as its hire- 
lings are in their dispatch of labor 
union and peasant leaders. The former 
has kidnapped and tortured the state 
apparatus, the latter deal in human 
beings. 

It is possible that the U.S. Embassy 
staff was unable to break away from 
volleyball games and visa requests to 
take a peek at the society around their 
cloistered community. My few deal- 
ings with the embassy between 1976 
and 1978, when my wife and 1 were 
Peace Corps volunteers in northern El 


Quiche province, would support this 
interpretation. 

More likely, however, the informa- 
tion was dutifully gathered in-country 
and diluted or dismissed as it 
was co n densed through official chan- 
nels, a common occurence in bureauc- 
racies geared to toprdown information 
flow. 

There exists another, more intrigu- 
ing alternative explanation 'for such 
oversight. Perhaps the maters of for- 
eign policy realized that there is little 
they can do to prevent the worsening 
of the political situation there. After 
all, there has been a revolution brew- 
ing in Guatemala since 1954, when- tbe 
last one wa^ reversed with massive 
U.S. military aid. But if the tragicomic 
diplomatic dance performed in Nica- 
ragua during Somoza’s final weeks is a 
precedent, this explanation remains 
highly improbable. 

Whatever the case, this nation’s pa- 


ternalistic perception of its in Cen^ 

tral America persists. Almost as if «^| 
lightened by Dr. Spock, we haye fi- 
nally moved away from our-big -stid ^ 
approach. We now reason wito soatih- 
em neighbors with a BmprW^tw} 
liberalism to tiy to ’’promote peaceful 
and rnoderate solutions// to borrwLj 
Riding’s, phrase. To state cleariy s^i 
implement impartially our 'hran^ojt 
rights policy places us an high grotuidti 
morally, lwt.thfaposlthxifao^cqo^ 
promised by our continued hedging *®!* 
sanctions and do-gooder ideddling. -7'^ji 
- Is it not the right of .a sovereign peo^ 

pfetosetttetbeirtotemalaffalrs,even 
if this means resort to vtoleoLrevcflo- 
tion or civil war? The posf tiorx f 
United States now is iHU “fa the' : in^' 
die” in Central American revolutions^ 
either as coaCh,. referise or cbfieriee®2 
er, but on the sidelines. '75 

Stephen JC Miu*E*2 
Ithaca, N.Y., Feb: 10,I»S 
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This 

Man's 

Army 

By Frances FitzGerald 


far as I know — a matter of principle: 
to fulfill a conception of equal rights 
and equal obligations. As such, the 
dec isi on would surely raise the hack- 
les of military men who harbor other 
views of women and. more important, 
other views of soldiers. 

As correspondents in Vietnam in 
1966, 1 and my women colleagues used 
to encounter a kind of hostility from 
American military officers and en- 
listed men that male journalists were 
spared. At the time I could understand 
why soldiers would refuse to take a 
woman Into combat — when they 
would take an equally unarmed and 
untrained man. But what puzzled me 
for a long time was the hostility of sol- 
diers in the rear areas or on the fringes 
of the combat zones, particularly when 
in the same situation American civil- 
ians and Vietnamese military men ac- 
comodated us with a fair amount of 
grace. Finally after spending a week 
in one military outpost town (where I 
was interviewing Vietnamese civil- 
ians, male and female) I figured out 
the reason for this hostility. 

The main emotion of the officers in 
that place was boredom — horrendous 
boredom tinged with anxiety. Apart 
from the knowledge that they were 
serving their country, the one compen- 
sation the soldiers had was their sense 
of superior masculinity. 

Watching combat movies every 


night, they conjured up a vision of 
themselves as heroes facing constant 
danger with courage and fortitude. My 
presence there was an affront, for it 
kept reminding them that there was 
very little danger there and that just 
about anyone could put up with it. The 
presence of a woman dispelled all the 
glamor of war. 

The world has changed somewht 
since then. The women’s movement 
began In the middle of the Vietnam 
War, and my colleagues who worked 
in Vietnam from 1969 to 1971 reported 
feeling like Rip Van Winkle when they 
returned borne. In the last two or three 
years of the war, many more women 
journalists went to Vietnam. They had 
a much easier time of it not because of 
a change in military attitudes but only 
because most of the United States 
forces had pulled out and the remain- 
ing American military advisers had 
come to dislike all correspondents 
equally. 

Military attitudes toward women 
have changed far more slowly than 
civilian 'attitudes. There are many 
reasons for this, but one I have a cer- 
tainly sympathy with. One purpose of 
military training is to reduce individ- 
ual differences and to make men as 
nearly as possible into replacable 
units. A soldier’s compensation for his 
loss of individuality is in participating 
in a group identity — and the more 
specific that identity, the more com- 
pelling. 

To draft women is necessarily to dif- 
fuse this Collective identify — to 
change the very idea of what a soldier 
is. 

In the absence of a national emer- 
gency that would bind soldiers and 
civilians, men and women, together in 
a common purpose, the drafting of 
women takes away whatever fun there 
is in being a soldier. 

Frances FitzGerald, author of "Fire in 
the Lake: The Vietnamese and the 
Americans in Vietnam, "is a guest col- 
umnist. 


LOS ANGELES — The 1970’s saw 
major changes in the location of the 
United States' population. The biggest 
was population growth of rural coun- 
ties, which gained 2.3 million more 
people by migration than they lost to 
emigration. Because most people who 
moved into rural counties «ini»> from 
big cities, a dramatic reversal of the 
usual direction of migration, informed 
talk of an urban rebellion abounds. If 
this talk is true, the nation has been 
unsuccessful in alleviating the urban 
crisis. Most suffering urbanites just 
complained, but a minority dropped 
out in disgust and moved to the coun- 
try. Does the dropout theory really ex- 
plain why counties have gained popu- 
lation? 

There are four major reasons why 
Americans have moved to rural coun- 
ties. 

First, m i nin g is a growth industry 
instead of the depressed industry it 
used to be. This turnabout is largely 
the result of inflation and the energy 
crisis. Because of inflation, the price 
of precious minerals has risen, 
long-abandoned gold and silver mines 
can be profitably worked once more. 
Because of the energy crisis, coal is on 
tap to substitute for increasingly ex- 
pensive oil. The coal industry 
miners. As for agriculture, mechani- 
zation has slowed, and world demand 
for America’s agricultural product 
has increased. The basic cause is more 
rapid growth of world population than 
of world food supplies in the 1970’s. 
The result has been virtual stability of 
the farm population. It is likely form- 
ers will actually increase in numbers 
during the 1980’s. 

A second source of population 
growth in rural counties is retired peo- 
ple. There are more retired people now 
than a generation ago. Even in the 
19G0’s, some 360 rural counties were 
catering to retired people. The trend 
has since accelerated. Of course, most 
retired people do not move. But those 
who do often select smaU-sl 2 ed cities 


Urban 
Dropouts 
In Rural 
America 

By Ivan Light 


in rural counties — not farms. It’s not 
only the clean air, freedom from 
crime, friendliness and leisurely life 
they seek: Living costs are lower, too. 

A third cause of population gain in 
rural counties has been growth of em- 
ployment in construction, services and 
retail trade. Between 1970 and 1977, 
the number of jobs in these industries 
increased about 22 percent, more than 
twice as fast as the national average. 
Because these jobs came into exist- 
ence, small- and middle-sized towns 
in predominantly rural counties 
gained proportionately more popula- 
tion than did the counties. People who 
moved into rural counties did not 
move into open countryside. To a sub- 
stantial extent, moving to a rural 
county involved Mphanging Ufa in a 
big city or suburb for life in a small 
town. Since 1966, public-opinion polls 
have demonstrated that Americans 
prefer small towns; some people are 
beginning to back this pre f e r ence with 
rel o ca t i o ns. The prominence of job 
growth in retail and service industries 
of rural counties suggests that new 
workers have new customers in other 
industries. 

The fourth source is city people who 
want to live in a rural or small- town 
setting. Their concerns involve quality 
of life, and these people are willing to 
make some financial sacrifices to live 


where they want rather than where the 
money is best. People who are willing 
to accept cuts in their standard of liv- 
ing can live almost anywhere, and the 
bigger the cuts, the bigger their range 
of choice. Therefore, there is no limit 
to bow many people could move into 
rural counties beca u se millions could 
be supported in them if tarpaper 
shacks and turnip were the 

limit of their aspirations. However, 
the people who have moved to rural 
counties are watching their living 
standards and judging where they are 
best off. So far, urban dropouts have 
shown a willingness to trade some dol- 
lar income for nonmonetary rewards. 
But there has been no wild growth of 
shanty-dwelling, turnip-raising urban 
rebels. 

How do these sources of rural popu- 
lation gr o w th compare with the drop- 
out theory? On the negative side, the 
growth of mining, the stabilization of 
farming, and the aging of the popula- 
tion have produced residence changes 
unrelated to metropolitan problems. 
Farmers, miners and retirees were 
not hippies in 1967, nor are they urban 
dropouts today. Economics and cli- 
mate have seen decisive for them. On 
the other band, the relocation of these 
unromantic people has enabled others 
to earn a modest living serving than. 
For the most part, city people who 
relocated had to accept cuts in the 
standard of living. This was uncom- 
fortable, and most city people who 
prefer small towns prefer high in- 
comes more. However, the dropouts’ 
choice was not between turnips and af- 
fluence, radical alternatives that the 
Age of Aquarius had posed. The 70’s 
made the economics of an Aquarian 
choice more palatable and thus per- 
mitted some city people to work in 
rural America while staying in the ma- 
terialistic mainstream. 

Ivan Light, professor of sociology at 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles, is author of "Ethnic Enterprise 
in America." 
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ebruary isr- forever.' 
Sure, ttu» calendar intfi- 
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otdy°2§-days this year. 
-The calendar lies! After 
- aU, the same calendar 
indicates that Feb. 18 Is 

• George Washington’s birthday, and 

everyone knows Feb. 22 is Washing- 
ton’s birthday. If foe calendar can lie 
about the birthday of a man who sup- 
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hether the Congressnt number of days in this endless month, 
juld be “reprimankfi ■hmh yen when foe c h a nce of 
And the dedsfcnfo flH rein is only 10 percent, 
imed (probably In AP Bh in February it rains. In 
as little notice as r February, rain is sel- 

a . dom simple rain: It is 

at TS# whi *W ed booming winds, high tem- 

' res ^ raa ?J?f„«» fhp (w peratureslnfoe low30’s, low tempera- 
l**X» (Wj * “Stuns tothe Ugh teens. Itgoesonfor- 

5 ^^ : 



lit sometimes February 
teases. For a few days 
..i-foe.sim> shines, warmly-^ 
eand the spring bulbs 
sprout. But wann 
weather in February is 
sadistic. Of course lr 
comes on those weekends when people 
have rented skis and bongbt lift tickets 
and confirme d reservations at far- 
away lodges. Then the cold and rain 
returns, and February has again made 
fools of those who dared hope. Febru- 
ary, I assert aggressively, is a frozen 
crocus. ’ 

R unners in February 
must stumble through 
the predawn darkness 
wearing enough clothes 
to equal their, body 
weight. Bundled-up peo- 
ple slosh past the win- 
dows of clothing stores and gaze in 
upon foe “spring line” — cottons and 
linens, shorts and short sleeves. All foe 


Guess the Month, 
Win a Cigar Butt 

By Emory M. Thomas 


while Christ ma s sweaters are begin- 
ning to ball up and smell like wood 
smoke. Managers of movie theaters 
are anticipating repeat showings of 
Academy Award nominees and win- 
ners. Consequently, in February they 
show such wonders as “Son of Inva- 
sion of the Body Snatchers,” and 
“Jaws VII” and “The Phantom of the 
Opera on foe Road to Rio/’ And in 
every mailbox Is a postcard from 
“friends” who are spending February 
in foe Bahamas. 


U nfor tunatel y, newspa- 
pers are no help. They 
begin in-depth coverage 
of baseball’s Grapefruit 
League and display pic- 
tures of superstars and 
their glamorous wives 
basking in the sun of spring training. 
So-called “family magazines” feature 
“cruise fashions” during February, 
when most folks get no closer to a mid- 
winter cruise than toy submarines in 
the bathtub. 


A mong historic events for 
which February is noted 
are foe- opening of t h e: .ii n * 
siege of foe Alamo 
(1836). foe kidnapping 
of Patty Hearst (1974), 
the Reichstag Fire 
(1933), the 16th Amendment — Income 
Tax (1913), foe sinking of the Maine 
(1898), and foe founding of the Repub- 
lican Party (1864). 

R egularly, children and 
and pets get sick on 
wee k ends in February. 
Supermarkets have spe- 
cial sales an liver and 
turnips. The Govern- 
ment can assemble 
enough data by February to determine 
the previous year's rate of inflation; 
hence, citizens may know precisely 
how much less real money they now 
have. State inspections stickers on au- 
tomobiles always expire in February, 
and tires seldom pass. 



et, in this month in 
which television net- 
. works j - usually . begfo- 
“summer reruns” of 
shows they have al- 
ready decided to cancel 
for the fell season, the 
church seems most in touch with real- 
ity. More often than not, Lent begins in 
February. Actually tiie entire month is 
29 Ash Wednesdays. February is peni- 
tential enough, even without Lent. It is 
leftover Christinas bills with “friendly 
reminders” attached. It is pallid faces 
staring back from mirrors. It is flaUiy 
muscles and clothes suddenly tight 
about the waist. February is always 
haying to say you’re sorry. Fortunate- 
ly, it only lasts seven more weeks. 


Emory M. Thomas , professor of his- 
tory at the University of Georgia, in 
Athens, Go., says that he is spending 
most of his time this month under the 
covers. 


creating the 


PORT WASHINGTON,. N.Y. — 
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r tfae cy ^ h _ b iv c ^tled,”accordirig tonewspaper reports, 
ms is P^ 000 ..^, „Mphencme of his recent polls disclosed 


/e’ll d #hat three-quarters of sdl Americans 

» is not re had no idea what: the- First Amend- 

people. ..fcjtnenL tp the' Canstitution says -— or 

STANLEY this Is. not news. Even 

New York. ** 1 more appalling than the lack of infor- 

mation about our fundamental laws is 
tiie extent to which people hold mis- 
conceptions about them. 

Ignoring some of the crazier beliefs 

Mb the. content of the First Amend- 

--■'■'^iBltaent, here are a couple of widespread 
perception ^^gsij to sund yt standings: ■ 
ca persists. That the First Amendment guaran- 

hv Dr. u^fiees freedom of thought (or con- 

3d away 

We now rea |i ffl »*^ for purely practical reasons, this is 
sort with a ^nea^tote impossible. Nobody can know for 
ro try w bk^^tofeWhat anyune else is thinking. 

__ tp solutions- the draft boards' problem, dur- 

LZace To sfe 1 * ~7W n g the Vietnam War, of determining 
,>«nartially “really** was a confirmed paci- 
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press must know some better way. 
Of course we do. The Ideal way in 
be Republican Party is to stop all this 
Btpensive running around in foe cold 
n»d simply to prefer their candidates 
n alphabetical order — Anderson, 
feker. Bush, Connolly, and Reagan. 
>y this natural acceptance of alpha- 
betical logic, the Republicans could 
teal at a stroke with the problems of 
«*s, experience and age, and save 
"Ofiey and energy In the process. 
Anderson rat only looks Presidential 
®- TV; but actually is Presidential, 
nat should not necessarily be a fatal 
bandicap. Baker is attractive, experi- 
nced, and popular with his colleagues 
R the Congress, but he has two serious 
fefects : He is fenny and he is short. He 
as the depth for the job but not the 
•eight. We simply cannot have fwo 


tees free speech except in cases of 
“ clear and present danger. ” 

No, this much-admired phrase is not 
in the Constitution. It’s from an inter- 
pretation offered by foe eloquent Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Subse- 
quent Justices have ignored Holmes’s 
suggestion or twisted it into such curi- 
ous forms as “bad tendency” or “suffi- 
cient and probable” danger at some 
future, indeterminate date. 

These sample distortions might indi- 
cate that the remedy for misinforma- 
tion is to encourage everyone to read 
and memorize foe constitutional lan- 
guage. The Amendment is rather 
brief: “Congress shall make tx> law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and 
.to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

Obviously these words, or the sub- 
stance of them, are worth learning. 
But that, unfortunately, does not go 
very far toward telling us what the 
First Amendment “means.” 


short men contending for the Presi- 
dency in November, particularly if one 
of them has a sense of humor. 

Bush, who is next in our G.O.P. al- 
phabetical line, clearly has the height 
for the job and is vaguely Lincolnian in 
appearance. But he also has a handi- 
cap: be is under 60. This usually 
makes Republican convention dele- 
gates uneasy if not downright suspi- 
cious. Also lately he has got to talking 
about the dangers of atomic war as if 
they were an awkward rise in the in- 
terest rates: But his main problem is 
that he is regarded as a New Eng- 
lander from Texas, and vice versa, 
which could hurt him in both places. 

. John Connally, coming after the A’s 
and the B’s, is a bit of a puzzle in this 
corner. The last political idea I had — 
back in 1960 — was that the successful 
Presidential candidates of this cen- 
tury all had two identical letters in 
their names: 

Roosevelt the First and Roosevelt 
the Second (two o's) ; Woodrow Wilson 
(two o’s); Dwight David Eisenhower 


The First Amendment 
— Words and Meaning 


By Don Hausdorff 


“Congress” is prohibited from mak- 
ing such laws. Does that means that 
states are free to do so? That indeed 
was the situation for a century and a 
half, as the courts Interpreted the 
words. But gradually, during the last 
50 years, the courts have decided that 
the 14th Amendment, approved in 
1868, “federalized” much of the Bill of 
Rights — that is, prohibitions involv- 
ing First Amendment freedoms, as 
well as on some others, apply against 
the states, too. 

The First Amendment says “no 
law” shall be made that abridges the 
freedom of speech. No law? 

No Supreme Court Justice, not even 


the great civil libertarians Hugo Black 
and William Douglas, has taken that 
prohibition literally. Libel and slan- 
der, however they may be defined, 
have always been subject to legal re- 
strictions. So has political speech, de- 
pending upon who sits on the court, 
and under what stress the nation or 
community is perceived to be in. Jus- 
tice Holmes's classic phrase is itself a 
perfect example of a willingness to 
limit free speech. 

What does the clause about religion 
“mean”? The phrase “establishment 
of religion” referred to something w«» 
the Church of England; the Constitu- 
tion’s framers did not want a formal 


WASHINGTON 

How to Pick Presidents 

By James Reston 


(two D's). But when Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey (three H’s) lost, and Rich- 
ard Nixon won, it seemed that even 
Connally, with two n's and two i’s, was 
- in trouble. 

Even so, Connally should have been 
able to sweep the Republican field. He 
fits the American mood of the mo- 
ment: he is big. brassy, handsomely 
theatrical, conservative and hawkish. 
But he’s a switcher and suffers from 
the weakness of saying what he thinks. 

The Democrats have a different nomi- 
nating problem. They cannot follow the 
alphabetical .order of selection simply 
because it's against their tradition to fol- 
low any order at all. If they were to go 


alphabetical this year. Governor Brown 
of California would have to be their first 
choice, ahead of Carter and Kennedy, 
and this is obviously ridiculous because 
no man can possibly face the torments of 
the Presidency without the help of a lov- 
ing and critical wife. 

Accordingly, the Democrats .will 
probably have to go back to their old 
process of natural selection. They are 
the party of the “smoke-filled room.” 
Their glory days were when the bosses 
picked the Roosevelts and the 
Trumans. It was when they introduced 
democracy into their system of selec- 
tion — with caucuses to pick delegates 
for other caucuses, and primary elec 


linkage between church and state. 
Additionally, they were opposed to foe 
Government's actively interceding in 
behalf of any particular religious be- 
liefs. The Supreme Court’s ruling that 
public-school prayer was unconstitu- 
tional is in line with that concept. The 
phrase about protecting the “the free 
exercise” of religion is as tricky as the 
one about free speech. We do have an 
enviable tradition of religious free- 
dom, but, to cite a few examples, when 
religions exercise undue coercion, for- 
bid members’ Children from reciting 
the Pledge' of Allegiance, permit po- 
lygamy, or engage in snakehandling, 
the courts have — sometimes — 
denied First Amendment protection. 

In general, when religious practices 
conflict too strongly (as decided by the 
judiciary) with the norms of a com- 
munity or the nation, the c. art might 
well choose to limit religious freedom. 
But in this, as in other Bill of Rights 
guarantees, there simply is no bound- 
ary line that can be drawn with preci- 
sion. Let’s not even talk about “ob- 
scenity” right now. 

All of these guarantees are weighed. 


case by case, in the judicial balance. 
What they usually are weighed against 
is the “general welfare” clause, which 
appears in the main body of the Consti- 
tutional and which also is subject to 
differing interpretations by different 
Justices at different times. The right 
to preserve the “general welfare,” al- 
though some awful crimes can be com- 
mitted in its name, is an essential item 
in any constitution that is going to be 
functional and durable. 

So perhaps the most dangerous 
myth about the First Amendment is 
that the words “mean just what they 
say.” We all should know what they 
say, of course. But no portion of the 
Constitution, including our admirable 
Bill of Rights, can be understood very 
well without some additional knowl- 
edge of the rest of the document, of his- 
tory, of politics, of language, and of the 
ways human beings think and live In 
the real world. 


Don Hausdorff is chairman of the his- 
tory department at the College of 
Staten Island, City University of New 
York. 


tions in 37 states, dominated by televi- 
sion and political singing commercials 
— that they lost control. 

The most successful institution at 
picking leaders in the Free World 
today Is the Roman Catholic Church, 
probably because it does not believe in 
free or popular selection. It has chosen 
two remarkable Popes in the last cou- 
ple of years, both of them virtually un- 
known. but both of whom had the gift 
of language, even of poetry, and could 
therefore help the people understand 
the confusion of the age. 

It’s a silly notion, of course, but no 
sillier than reading what Jimmy Car- 
ter (two m’s) and Teddy Kennedy (two 
d’s and two n's — not to mention Chap- 
paquiddick, with two p's and two d’s) 
have been saying about Iran and Af- 
ghanistan, when the American people 
are really wondering about the latest 
alarming price and inflation news, and 
why the President wants to register 
young men and women for a military 
draft he says he doesn't want. 

It might not be too bad to have a con- 


vention of the elders of the Republican 
Party in Detroit and a convention of 
the Democratic elders in New York to 
select the Presidential candidates. 

Presumably they would discuss 
what kind of candidates we need to 
lead this country into the 1960’s — a ne- 
glected subject these days. The elders 
would know the cards in the deck, their 
strengths and weaknesses, and might 
not even worry too much about 
whether they were short or tall. 

The guess here — we are playing 
games of course — is that if left to a 
College of Cardinals of the two parties, 
they would choose Carter and Mondale 
on foe Democratic side, despite Teddy 
Kennedy with two d's and two n’s; and 
Baker and Bush, or vice versa, on the 
Republican side, forgetting Reagan, 
who has nothing going for him except 
the people who nominate Republican 
candidates. 

It probably won’t work out this way, 
of course, but you have to have some- 
thing different to dream about on a 
Sunday morning. 
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New Moves 
Cunningham 


By JOHN GRUEN 


u 


I 


t's unlike anything I’ve ewer done 
before,” said Merce Cunning- 
ham, the avant garde choreogra- 
pher, “because it’s the first time 
I’ve had to take into account the 
techniques of vkteofUra, of moving 
camera and of the speed with which 
things can be seal on television.” He 
was speaking about “Locale,” a ballet 
originally conceived specifically for 
videotape and perhaps the most ea- 
gerly anticipated of the new works in 
the forthcoming season of the Merce 
Cunningham Dance Company opening 
on Tuesday at the City Center. “Adapt- 
ing ’Locale* for stage," he continued, 
"I’ve tried to retain some of the results 
seen on the original videotape minus 
the elements provided by the moving 
camera, and this has given me a fur- 
ther challenge. Because one’s eye picks 
up things so fast on television. I’ve had 
to alter some of my ideas about move- 
ment itself.” 

The entire season includes the follow- 
ing: the world premiere of “Duets,” 
with a score by Irish composers Peadar 
and Mel Mender and decor fay Mark 
Lancaster, and the first New York per- 
formances of “Locale” with music by 
Takehisa Kosugi and d£cor by Charles 
Atlas, and “Roadnmners,” with music 
by Yasunao Tone and d£cor fay Mr. 
Lancaster. Other works will be a re- 
vival of “Landrover” (last performed 
in 1975) and “Changing Steps Ei Cet- 
era,” “Exchange,” “Fractions,” “In- 
lets,” “Rune,” “Soundance,” “Square- 
game,” “Tango” and “Torso.” 
Warming to his subject, Mr. Cun- 
ningham went on: “In ’Locale,’ which 
employs 14 dancers, all the movements 
are speeded up considerably — things 
happen very much as they do when you 
switch quickly from one TV channel to 



the next. The movements all have a 
rapid stop-go quality — directions 
abruptly and the dancers must 
move with highly controlled speed, and 
that’s something I’ve not dealt with be- 
fore.” 

(On Feb. 24, the original videotape. 
mnrfp of “Locale” will be shown in its 
entirety at the City Center and viewers 
will be exposed to the difference be- 
tween the video and stage concepts.) 

Commenting further on the season’s 
premieres, die choreographer main- 
tained that “Duet” and “Roadrun- 
ners” will also constitute choreo- 
graphic departures. “I think that in 
both these works I’ve intensified my 
approach to movement. The move- 
ments have become more complex and 
denser than before. I’ve gone a bit 
deeper into compositional structure, 
finding new ways to make the dancers 
more emotionally charged, hut without 
losing their abstract.” 

For audiences unfamiliar with 
Merce Cunningham’s modem- dance 
esthetic it should quickly be made clear 
that it bears little or no resemblance to 
classical ballet nor even to the techni- 
cal precepts of Martha Graham, in 
whose company Mr. Cunningham 
danced from 1940 to 1945. 

What generally happens in a Cun- 
ningham dance is a complex series of 
physical patterns created by dancers 
granting a wide variety of abstract 
steps seemingly choreographed at ran- 
dom. Clusters of dancers may unite, 
separate and move in various direc- 
tions. Everyday movements, such as 
walking, running, stretching or even 
standing still are part of Cunningham’s 
vocabulary, and more often than not 
each dancer will perform a series of in- 
dividual steps and movements that dif- 
fer dramatically one from the other. 

For some 40 years, Merce Cunning- 
ham has been insisting on the obvious: 
that dance is about movement — any 
movement. He has also repeatedly 
made dear that be has never wanted' to 
achieve an individual style. And yet, as 
a Times dance critic once put it, “As an 
apostle of the permanent revolution in 
modem art, Mr. Cunningham is the 
only one to have g iv en us the perma- 
nent experiment in dance.” 

Indeed, Merce Cunningham is one of 
America’s most innovative choreogra- 
phers — an internationally known art- 
ist who has single-mindedly, even ob- 
sessively, explored dance as pure 
movement. His dances are devoid of 
subject matter, emotional allusions, 
literalness, mood, winning or predict- 
ability. They contain a terse and aus- 
tere vocabulary that clearly etches oat 
g e stu res and movements all 
seemingly unrelated, yet fully ab- 
sorbed and experienced by his dancers 


and firmly tied to an overall esthetic vi- 
sion that Insists on celebrating move- 
ment in the abstract The fact is, in a. 
CmmtPgbam dance, the movement is 
the message. 

“What I try for is to make movement 

dear,” said the 60-year-old choreogra- 
pher during an interview at bis West- 
beth studio. “But there are so numy 

ways of making 4t clear. Far example, I 

see a movement one day which seems 
perfectly reasonable and logical and 
right, but the next day K drink ’Maybe 
there’s another way!’ Yon see, move- 
ment has such infinite possibilities. 
And I find almost any kind of move- 
ment interesting. 

“As for style, I don’t have any feel- 
ings about it at all. I mean style may 
emerge, but I haven’t the vaguest idea 
what the so-called Cunningham style 
might be. People have often asked me, 
'What is the basis of your work?* I tell 
them that it’s based on two things: the 
strictness or somebody doing the move- 
ment properly and the freedom with 
which it’s done. I see that in walking. 
There is a mechanism involved in 
walking — everybody walks the same 
way, but everybody walks differently. 
So you have the mechanism, which is 
strict, and the difference in the way 
people walk, which is the expression. 
Now, if you carry that idea into move- 
ment, you will find that even if trained 
dancers do their movements fully and. 
clearly and correctly, they wi ll std l do 
them differently, one fromthe other' 
And that’s what interests me.” 

When ■ Mr. Cunningham cboreo- 


seen. This independence of creative ex- 
pression has been among Mr. Cunntag- 
ham ’s major Innovations, and its uses 
have produced works that have com- 
bined dance, music and dfecor to star- 
tling, often unexpected effect. 

Mr. Cunningham elucidated on this 
methodology: “As for working with 
composers and visual artists, what I do 
is tell them that I’m working on a piece 
and it has so-and-so many people in it. I 
say, 'Come and see the dances if you 

wish, but do what you want to do.’ They 

then go off and start working entirely 
on their own. When they are finished 
we put It all together. But w hat hap - 

pens is that during a specific perform- 
ance tiie music does me thing, the 
d£cor and my dancers do 

something else. I don’t like the Idea of 

iproprflHng things. I like them to exist 
independently. The fact is, 1 like to see 
more than one thing happenin g on the 
stage. 

“As for training my dancers, I do fol- 
lowa syllabus, but it’s not strict. There 
are certain exercises which rem ain 
fairly constant — exercises for the 
bade, the leg^, etc. We work on those 
and then we begin to experiment. Now, 
we don't experiment for the sake of ex- 
periment, but only to see if the experi- 
ment really does attend a parti c ular 

movement. If it doesn't we try things in 

other ways. Because of this constant 
flux and experimentation, my dancers 
must be both decisive and flexible, and 
yhnm qualities must be in their bodies, 
as well as in their minds.” 



thing sentimental. Dancing to me jg' i 
movement —.people moving in. timeij 
and space. It has nothing to do wiav 
romanticism, s e ntimentality or W 
but with activity. Dancing is an-eo- 
largement of energy, lt doesn’tfaave to 
have a Mg gesture or movement, 

can be very small— butitmust be done 

fully and completely and clearly,*, 
that it takes on its own life. And h need. J 

n’t be propelled by something else /tflfl 
like music, for example, tt you hare ft" * 
movement with mpsic and dtcar y 



which we do, that’s fiqey But basically 


you don’t have to have It . with some. 



exist by itself.’ . 

Mr. Cun nin g ham htnn dfwni be seen HAlM SE 

danegng in several of hfe ovto works. Al- '.Jeta P° sl 
though he is fiO years old; fate feum-like ^ 


agility and stage-presence continue to 'Z.-ps -' YEAR 
be unique. “Of course,' there are cer- 
tain things I -can’t do anymore,” he <s 15 rtl «,- point! 


dra« 


said. “But there are certain areas of >*? ne of the 
movement that ! still think I can man-- * •- T,an0t 1 
lo those as den 

and fully as possible.’ 


age, so I attempt to do those as dearly *’ b r al P a * 
and fullv as possible.” : . . vihiiii?- he c£ 


Mr. 


can c< 

Cunningham is undoubtedly * » ut ' 6 is it 
aware of the feet that' he directly or^- ; staff kr 
indirectly spawned the ao-caBed. pasi- 
modem dance movement in Ameitea. ^Lj Oman. 
Performance art,- video art and. all?? n 3f t up by 
other avant-garde dance manifest^ and nan. 
tions have in part been made valid and ^7, a i^n for - 


Videotape has mspiredone 


w ^ jPS 1 " ■ Q 3 i g y IE ^ 

of the new works in the • ' ^Liy of disor 


John Gnten is the author of ”, Erik 
Brukn: Danseur Noble, ” published by 
The Viking Press. 


graphs, be does so in silence. It has long 
been his belief that dance should live 
independently of music. Although 
music and decor are present in his 
dances, these two dements do not of 
themselves form an integral part of a 
Cu nningham dance. Like the choreog- 
raphy itself, music and decor exist as 
independent entities within the time- 
span of any given work. Thus, scores 
by composers such as Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s long-time collaborator, John 
Cage, or David Tudor, Christian Wolff, 
Earle Brown, Jon Gibson, Takehisa 
Kosugi «n d Yasunao Tone, are com- 
posed to serve as “chance” accompani- 
ments to the dances. 

Mr. Cunningham imposes no specific 
requirements on his composers other 
than that their music be kept to a cer- 
tain length and that their instrumental 
c o m binati on be kept small enough to 
facilitate touring with a small group of 
musicians. A similar call for economy 
is suggested to the artists the choreog- 
rapher commissions to design sets and 
costumes. Well-known painters such as 
Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns, 
Andy Waited, Morris Graves and Mark 
Lancaster, among others, have long de- 
lighted in the freedom Cmminghanm 
allows them. They work independently 
on designs ultimately destined to serve 
dances they may never have actually 


For many years, Merce C unningham 
has composed his dances with the aid of 
the mystical theories of chance. Before 
rtnw pn graphing a particular work, he 
con sults the I-Ching, the Chinese Book 
of in which he finds random 

procedures for the creation and organi- 
zation of his movements. 
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“I set up a gamut of positions and 
movements according to the numbers 
that come up in the Inching. The num- 
bers are found by tossing coins. They 
give me various dance positions, and 1 
must find ways to get from one position 
to Che next, and that can become ex- 
tremely complex, but it can also be 
very simple.” 

This unorthodox method of creating 
dances has long been considered highly 
suspect by Cunningham detractors. 
They claim that fids sort of choreogra- 
phy is gimmicky, unfeeling, amor- 
phous and entirely too improvisational. 
To these charges Mr. Cunningham has 
ready answers. 

“Chance has nothing to do with im- 
provisation. All it means is that instead 
of my thinfchq r, 'Oh, I feel this move- 
ment should follow tills movement,’ I 
set up a gamut of positions and move- 
ments according to the numbers found 
in the I-Ching — and I find that ex- 
tremely interesting. 

“You see, dancing to me is not some- 


posable through the Cunningham es-^ai care tor inn 
thetic. But the dioreognqiher smiles at JBI ore these - 
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‘Wen, I may have had something to ^-hich today 


do with it all, but 1 certainly wasn’t of Prutoi 
alone. The theories of Budmiinslnrf” re of such 
Fuller and. Marshall Maclnhan and ^ the org-anizs 
certainly John Cage have all contrivance as Itonshil 
uted to new ways of tirinkfog about art $ng on victims 
and society. But my province lies aoJefy sirsis. but when t 
in the area of movement, and mov&>4 dr*ad disease 
ment has become extremely popular.**^ lh ^ V., ati 
Why. television alone . hn bra«M «■ <“ “"re ^ de 
about an enormous change simply in t0 
the matter of looking — not just atfjjnanot Scha 
dance, but at television period. *25 equipment. 
What’s been so wonderful about dance, typewriters 
on television is thatpeople just woke dunes , special 1 

and realized they could look at dancing, ar wheelchairs. « 
aixi it's heightened and atteypenedthefri feat for a child \ 


response to movement. 'Now, all they ?» few 
need to do to to bringthat sharpness ^ a w - eelch 


and awareness into the theater — to 88 "* t 
look at dance movement for its own; wm ‘ - * 6 


sa ke and without apy^ ^ precdtipAved^ 10 the e 


Ideas. Finally, feat’s the key to watch- ^ 
tag and enjoying the ktad of dancing I \ ; o prevent 
like to createl'' 
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Enterprising businessmen now 
merchandise from one comer of the 
globe to another as easfly as from 
one town to another. 

To do this they need the services of 
a bank that’s on-tfae-6pot in the 
world’s major financial centers. 

Bank Hapoalim. 

•With a team of banking 
professionals, in Israel! and around 
the globe, who offer sophisticated 
facilities to meet fee everchangmg 
needs of the international 
marketplace. 


Small World. Big Business. 



New Ybrk* Los Angeles 
Chicago •PMMMphia 
Miami* Boston •Toronto 
Montreal •London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich • Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires «Sao Paulo 
Caracas* Montevideo 
Cayman Islands 
Puntadel Este 

And over 300 branches of the group in Israel. 



GROW WITH US. 


Bank Hapoalim 
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Head Office: 50 Rothschild Bird., Tel Aviv, IsraeL 


Mr. Turner has embarked now on a 
larger venture, the establishment of 
tbe Cable News Network, a 24-hour 
channel of news programming for 
cable systems, for which he has re- 
cruited journalists and executives from 
the commercial netw or ks. CNN is 
scheduled to begin operations this sum- 
mer. 

Some industry observers consider 
Mr. Turner’s network a success before 
it begins, because it stands to be car- 
ried by most of the present cable sys- 
tems and virtually all future ones, and 
will have no competition for tbe near 
future, at least. 

Although Western Union and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company also have communications 
satellite systems in operation, the RCA 
Satcom system is focal in the cable 
field because ft has specialized in cable 
program traffic. 

With all but two of its 24 transpon- 
ders, or transmitting antennas, in use 
— providing a shower of programs 
from the sky — the Satcom I satellite 
helps solve the problem of bow a mod- 
ern cable system may fill up its 36 tele- 
vision channels. 

Additional cable programming was 
to have been carried on a new RCA 
satellite, Satcom III, but it disappeared 
last month in the last phase of its 
lau n c h i n g. Some of those new networks 
probably will be accommodated cm the 
Satcom II satellite, which currently is 
given over to business communica- 
tions. 

According to Satellite Week, an au- 
thoritative industry newsletter, the 
leading cable program services, 
ranked by the number of households 
reached, are these: 

• The Atlanta superstation WTBS, 
carried on 1,710 cable systems and 
reaching 73. million households. Cable 
systems pay a few cents per subscriber 
to receive it. Those revenues go to 
Southern Satellite Systems, which 
leases tbe Satcom tr&raponder And 
serves in effect as the middleman. The 
station benefits from ch arging more 
than local broadcast advertising rates. 

•The Christian Broadcasting Net- 
work, an evangelical television station 
offered free to 1,000 cable systems and 
received in seven million households. 
Much of its income comes from viewer 
contributions. 

• The Cable-Satellite Public Affairs 
Network, better known as C-SPAN, 
which operates as a cooperative of 
cable systems and carries gavel-to- 
ga vel coverage of the House of Repre- 
sentatives proceedings. Carrying no 
advertising, it reaches five milHnw 
households through 650 cable systems. 

Next In order are the Madison Square 
Garden Network, an advertiser-sup- 
ported channel mainly devoted to 
sports events and marketed by UA-Co- 
lumbia Cablevision Inc. ; the Black En- 
tertainment Network, a new service 
that at present operates three hours a 
week; Home Box Office, and ESPN, the 
all-sports network. 

Tbe commercial television networks 
are barred from owning cable systems 
under Federal Communications Com- 
mission rules, tail all three are track- 
ing tbe growth of cable . for the oppor- 


More to Viewr Ta^ ^dDisk 
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The phonograph, tbe radio, the 
tape cassette and tbe cedar televi- 
sion set — every decade, it seems, 
offers something new and elec- 
tronic that alters life styles, the 
way people think and the way'they 
take their amusement and pleas- 
ures. 

But if the experts are right, there 
is a revolution now afoot that will 
relegate the impact of these ance- 
new and glittering technologies to 
the status of a mere prelude. Its 
name is video. 

This is a revolution whose epicen- 
ter is the ordinary television set, 
and its goal is to endow tiie nation’s 
77 million television households 
with a power that, for the past three 
decades, only the television net- . 
works have held — the ability to 
determine what appears* an the 
screen and when. 

And, as competing technologies 
tty to knock each other off, it won’t 
just be the companies that get 
bruised. Just as some consumers 
once stocked up on 45 r.p.m. 
records only to see the world turn to 
long-playing albums, or bought 
eightrtrack tapes instead of the 
smaller audio cassettes that now 
prevail, or took the plunge on quad- 
raphonic music systems that failed 
to overtake stereo — so too are 
many likely to find themselves 
stuck wife thousands of dollars of 
video hardware that loses out to 
other technologies. 

Currently, there are four types of 
home video systems competing for 
the marketplace: Two types of 
video cassette recorders — ma- 
chines similar to tape recorders 
that allow viewers to record shows 
that are broadcast over tbe air for 
lata- playback — and two types of 


videodisk players machines that 
cannot record but instead rely for 
ftvrir progr amming im prerecorded 
video records, ar disks. Awl there 
are other typesontbe way. -A ■ 

- Behind tbe^ videotape systemxare 
fee two perennial Japanese con- 
sumer electronics powers, thc Sony 
Corporation and Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial, which is perhaps 
best known in this wxmtry for lts 
Panasonic brand products. * 

On tbe side of the ykleodtak are 
such world-class perfo r me r g as 
N.V. Philips, fee $1S Union Docch 
electronics conglomerate; Holly- 
wood’s MCA lnc., 0wner of Univer- 
sal Pictures; the International 
Business Machines Corp o rat i on, 
and fee RCA. Corporation, a leader 
in the color television set business 
and owner of tike National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Lots of other industrlal glaiitSare Jrk ButT »! 

tapping at the comers of the bust- .'j pre me cases 01 
ness, looking for a piece of foe .’ac-, ' 
flan. Texas Instruments Inc. and 
the Hewlett-Packard 
make home co mpu ters that 
be tied into the new.vJdeo systems. 

The Genera] T^qhaoe iud Etepr 
ironies 


ironies uorporanon may oner tete- * ^ ~ p 

text-type services that ^transmit V-'fctbe WQuId 
printed information for display on 


home television screens, and -the to, a-, „f* e 
Exxon Corporation mid. fee ‘Bins "*• who 
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roughs Corporation make facsimile 
machines feat can send printed ma- 
terial into the borne via tdqpftctae 
lines. . 

There is no doiibt thatja golden 
opportunity exists. Whai peofrie 
refer to the hame video market — 
defined by the industry as non- 
hroadcast televisSon - — they, talk to 
terms of billions, not mfllians (rf dol-' 
tors. * ■A.-V. 



tune moment to enter as siqipliers of 
programming. Meanwhile, CBS Inc. is 
conducting experiments in St. Louis 
with teletext, the techiMriogy of trans- 
mitting printed matter over the air, as 
a possible sideline to its regular televi- 
sion services. 

Rather than contribute to hastening 
the spread of cable at this moment. 


ABC, CBS and NBC are 


an the emerging new.marketa of 
cassettes and videdditacsj whidi 
less directly threatentagtotium. T 
however, by natme of havtagtbe 
Corporation as its pareht^cteuf? I 
tegjap an its rivals ^wife a sister 
pany controlling the 
apparatus to. the sky.! 


Next: Computers and TWo-Way Cables 


■ The transformaticHi of televisicm 
only begins with the joining of satel- 
lite, earth station and cable tech- 
nologies. 

When another component the 
computer, or its offspring, tbe mi- 
croprocessor chip — is added to 
that configuration, television takes 
on new, interactive dimensions , it 
becomes a medium in which view- 
ers may participate in polls, order 
merchandise through the set, call 
up the programs or printed materi- 
als they want, or check on the air- 
line, bus or train schedules. 

With two-way cable — pictures 

traveling in -both directions a 

teacher is able to conduct classes . 




from a dis t ance, a doctor to per-] 
form d iagno ses on , pafiente jp w-j 
mote areas, police ' ' " 

neighboring cities to a 
formation and business i. 
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phisticated uses^of televhtidn' 
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shortages; by the._ , . 
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ItenedandsharoW W ** 1 wheelchairs. Oman pointed 
movement mJT!!* ; twt that for a chfldwho can move 
s to brine iSiStWr* tew^eat withdlfficulty on 
p-. s ^*-|«trtchea, a- wheelchair or trloyole 

J™ ttwia ^l ywahlfaig him to go about easily Is 
ce movement tor fe enormous help, giving a much- 
rfthout any jpeeded boost to the eiro. . 

iy, that’s the kevtnW-^JSut whatever training the school 


ying the kind of dork give, she said, there is little it 
»} " do to' prevent the emotional' 

crisis, that Is almost inevitable at 

r the age of 11 or 12 , when a child ■ 

that he is marked tor life 
• and - will never be like other 
: children. 

I* she noted the* the child’s family 
i tx ■ • is under tremendous pressure and 

IQ -DISK that not -all Cp gngfl tes survive./ 3he 
described the case of one U-yeir^ 
old boy, brought to the school from 
ayers — machines thrj Haifa;' where he had been- absu- 
rd but instead retyfl doned ait the social welfare office by 
naming cm pre-recntfff his mother <the father having long 
is, or disks. And h| since disparted). 

*s on the wav ® Although the school took him dur- 

repnial Japanese ed to stay in the Swedish Village, an 
rcmics powen, tw S| institution for the retarded.' At the 
and Matsushita Eh end of the school day, the boy was 
ial, which is petty 'dragged away, fighting and 
in this country fork screaming that he was not retard- 
rand products. '«*•’ with the staff standing by, 

2 e of the video*** Powerless to provide an alter- 

* To avoid such tragedies, Han 
», the *15 biUKHi plans to set up a residential hostel 

conglomerate; for -five or six- teenagers in the 

, Inc., owner of U®* Jerusalem - area. In cooperation 
s; the InteraatW with the government, the 
la chines Corporate municipality and the American 
k Corporation, a la* Joint-Distribution Committee. 

_ vTcLn uf busfr* Another project, already in 
operation, u a worlahop lor ten 
jf the National adolescents unable to find regular 
pany. j work. Buti . Oman, stressed, these 

er industrial are extreme' cases. Often the young 

he corners of 0* persbn.is able to live with Us or her 
7 for a piece of the*f .family and worts at a regular job. 
Instruments U*- One graduate of the school has 
cchuW farad regular wort by becoming its 
tt-PacKa ^ jaidtpr: On the school’s budget, Or- 
computere uany explained, the usual janitor 

the new video would be a retired .person, who as 

1 Telephone likely as - not would be afraid to 

oration may 0”“^ touch the youngsters. Instead, they 
that tr ^ n9 \’ have someone the children can 
; ‘ f Qr dispWJ relate to, and who can relate to 
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PEACE SEEMS at last to be retur- 
ning to the little town'of 
Oberammerg&u. 75 km south of 
Munich. Its famous decennial Pas- 
sion Play will be staged this spring 
and summer with the most strident 
anti-Semitic passages cut out. And 
that, the Qberammezgauers hope, 
will mean tourist business as usual. 

Oberammergau seems like a set- 
ting for a fairytale, a perfect scene 
for a picture postcard. Many of its 
4.700 citizens look and dress like 
. characters out of a folk pageant — 
the leathery-faced, bearded men in 
embroidered dark green jackets 
and bulky leather breeches; the 
rosy-cheeked, full-bosomed women 
in colourful diradle*. 

Drive through — it takes only a 
few minutes — and you get the feel- 
ing that pastoral tranquility must 
have been invented there. 

But tn recent years, beneath all 
the serenity, Oberammergau has. 
been a smouldering cauldron, a 

town divided against itself where 

friendships generated over decades 
tuztaed Into bitter feuds. 

At issue was Oberammergau’s 
decennial Passion Play, first stag- 
ed in 1634 in fulfilment of a vow to 
present it every decade in gratitude 
for the ending of the Black Plague. 
Its theme is the suffering, crucifix- 
ion and resurrection of Jesus. 

WITH A CAST of 1.000, all 
amateurs and local citizens, it has 
been presented regularly for more 
than three centuries except on 
three occasions when wars in- 
tervened. The last staging was in 
1970; the next will be this May. 

A nightly event for a period of a 
month, it draws more than 500,000 
visitors to Oberammergau, brings 
some 310 m. into the town treasury 
and at least that much again into 
the pockets of villagers. 

But increasingly, too, since the 
end of World War H and the Nasi 
era, the play had been criticized 
abroad as well as in West Germany' 
for its trenchant anti-Semitic tenor 
and message. 

Ten years ago even the Vatican, 
committed to a more ecumenical 


JERUSALEM SYMPHONY 

OB CHESTS A; "Explorations," In- 
troduced and conducted by Noam Sheiifl. 
Hu Booh t man, piano. Jan Trio: 
Madam Psreferfcovltoh, harpsichord, 
piano; Viktor Fonarev, doable baas; Jon 
Wish mi ff, drama. (Jerusalem Theatre, 
February 1L) Bach: Ftrat movement 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 and 
Pachelbel: Canon, both adapted (or Jam 
by Pereferkovltch. Morton Goald: 
Spirituals lor Orchestra; Gershwin: “As 
American in Faria." 

NEXT TO ME stood a console with 
49 buttons, 12 dials, 26 switches — to 
amplify the jazz trio, and though 
the bassist was thus the more clear- 
, ly proficient at his plucking, was all 
that jazs really necessary? Ap- 
parently it was. for it was all 
televised. 

, A surprise addition was Jimmy 
Lloyd, singing Gershwin’s 
‘"Swonderful" stylishly — but why 
with corrected grammar? 

The programme combined baro- 
que and jazz — something done 
before but not quite like this. The 
gimmick here was in us ing a jazz 
combo with a 12 -string orchestra 
alternately to give us Bach as was 
and Bach as now. The pianist- 
arranger swung on his stool from 
harpsichord to piano, playing Bach 
"straight" on the two-keyboard in- 
strument and in improvisatory 
hammerings with bass and drum 
backing. 

Bach didn’t mind adaptations. He. 
.did them himself. But this was an 
uneasy combination that didn't 
"jeD" despite the help with word and 
'baton from Noam Sheriff. 

So it was relief to hear the Ravel, 
which though.lt has its jazzy 
elements is more related 'to Basque 
-beats. Here teenager Han Recht- 
man showed superlative sensitivity 
and style. It was therefore a pity 
that he let his brilliance lapse into a 
"contemporary" hard-handed en- 
core, wiping out his touch. 

Pachelbel lent itself neatly to 
n modern” treatment but again it 
was g ood to p ass to M orton Gould’s 
^Spirituals." more Ids own than 
traditional, his orchestration mak- 
ing a grand thing of it, and 
orchestra and conductor taking full 
advantage. 

The flashy “An American in 
Paris" has survived for 50 years 


Excising the 
anti-Semitism 


By JOHN DOHNBfiBG/Mnidch 


policy, refused to give the event of- 
‘Octal sanction. Bi the U.S. some 
70.000 tickets and hotel reserva- 
tions were cancelled because 
the American Jewish Committee 
and the Bnai Brith Anti-Defamation 
League called for a boycott. 

That hurt the Oberammergauers 
where they are most sensitive — in 
their pocketbooks. 

THERE HAD BEEN attempts, 
before the i960 and 1970 presen- 
tations. to mollify foreign public 
opinion by doctoring the script, 
written in the 19th century by Alois 
Daisenberger, a monk at nearby 
Ettal Monastery. But the effects 
had been largely cosmetic, failing 
to alter the play’s strident tone or 
the thrust of its message — collec- 
tive Jewish guilt for the death of 
Jesus. 

Fjve years ago, a group of 
worried burghers, led by Hans 
Schwaighofer. the principal of the 
Oberammergau wood carving 
school, dug out an older, 18th cen- 
tury script written by another Ettal 
monk, Ferdinand Rosner. 

Though archaic in its form and 
language, being told in 9,000 
tetrameter verses, it is free of any 
hints of anti-Semitism and met the 
approval of Munich's archbishop, 
Josef Cardinal Ratzinger, as well as 
U.S. Rabbi Marc Tazmenbaum. 

•In August 1977, after trimming 
the script and modernizing it, 
Schwaighofer directed 600 
Oberammergau burghers in a 


aeries of dress rehearsals of the 
Rosner version in the town’s huge 
Passion Play Theatre. 

Though ah opinion, survey showed 
that most Oberammergauers were 
opposed to It, In February 1978 the 
town council voted 11 to 6 in favour 
of adopting the modified script for 
the 1980 presentation of the play. 

THAT VICTORY for common sense 
,and religious tolerance, however, 
was short-lived. 

The following month, 
Oberammergau went to the polls to 
elect a new mayor and council. The 
only election issue was the Passion 
Play script, and when the ballots 
were counted, the anti-reformers wtm 
12 of the 17 council seats. When they 
took office in April 1978, their first 
order of business was to rescind the 
earlier decision and reinstate the 
Daisinger text. 

Oberammergau faced a new 
boycott by Jewish groups In the 
U.S. and the Vatican, as well as by 
about a quarter of its own citizens. 

A compromise was obviously 
needed. Cardinal Ratzinger went to 
the U.S. for a meeting with the 
American Jewish Committee and 
. Rabbi Tannenbaum. On his return, 
he recommended certain changes 
in the Daisenberg version. 

After months of work by a com- 
mittee consisting of the play’s 
director Hans Maier, the 
Oberammergau village priest, 
monks from Ettal monastery and 
members of the town council. 


Baroque, jazz 
combination 


MUSK REVIEWS 


and still draws audience 
enthusiasm. So perhaps it was a 
good choice for finale — brightly 
played. DORA SOWDEN 

LAURETTE GOLDBERG, harpsichord. 
(Wise Auditorium, Jerusalem, February 
12.) Couperin: Foot Pre l udes, Pieces 
from the Eighteenth Order; Demealca 


a Bach Sarabando sound legato on 
the string-plucking instrument. 
There were changes of texture as 
between the Couperin pieces 
(which she described as painted 


alterations In the text emerged in 36 
places. 

To counter the assertion of collec- 
tive Jewish guilt for the death of 
Jesus, the following addition has 
been made to the prologue; “Far be 
from us all efforts to seek guilt 
among others. Welcome " to you, 
also, brothers and sisters of the 
race from which Jesus came." 

Pontius Pilate’s Line, "The curse 
of blood on you and your children," 
has been censored out. 

The scene of the Pharisees in the 
temple has been changed so that 
the Pharisees are now just a crowd. 
This is believed to be historically 
more accurate anyway because 
- after Cyrus of Persia returned the 
ruined city of Jerusalem to the 
Jews, the mass of the Jewish people 
called themselves Pharisees. ' 

ARE OBERAMMERGAUERS as 
anti-Semitic as their dogged 
adherence to the Daisinger text 
'during the past years suggests? 

There is no easy answer to that. 
."We have nothing against Jews at 
all,” they maintain defiantly. On 
the other hand, the majority waa 
raised on a strict diet of Catholic 
fundamentalism, ignorant of any 
Vatican ecumenical re-thinking. 
Yet, their arguments against 
Schwalghofer’s reform version of 
the Rosner script as “too baroque, 
too arcane and not biblical" were 
specious. 

The real explanation for their op- 
position is probably that they are 
stubborn, obstinate, conservative 
and traditionalist as only Bavarian 
mountaineers can be. And the 
obstinacy is exacerbated by outside 
pressure. 

"Jews in America,” one anti- 
reformer once said, “are violating 
our human rights and religious 
freedom. It’s like interference in 
our Internal affairs." 

One passage that remains in the 
text, which Oberammergauers in- 
volved In the production of and 
profits from the play might take to 
heart, is this chorale in part five: 
“Envy and greed and hatred 
among brothers destroy mankind's 
happiness and blessings." 


6; work* by Prokofiev, Shostakovich, 
Rimsky- Korsakov , etc. 

THE OPENING ADAGIO from 
Corelli’s A Minor Concerto Grosso 
was played with good common tone 
production and contrasting 
dynamic gradings, creating a most 
peaceful and relaxing atmosphere. 

It was the famous guitarist An- 
dres Segovia who extended the ex- 
pressive range of the- mando lin, in- 
spiring numerous contemporary 
composers to write music 'for him, 
which led to the revival of the 
Spanish Guitar as a concert Instru- 
ment 

Fifteen-year-old, Li-Or Yekutiely 
read the colourful Joacquin 


(Wise Auditorium, Jerusalem, February (In which she said the composer 
12.) Couperin: Four Preludes, Pieces created the sounds of Spain), 

from the Eighteenth Order; Demealca Most interesting was her ap- 
Seariattt; Fear sonatas; Bach; Partita- mpfosclr to*, tempi. Though she 
Ns. 5 in G. observed strict time in the incisive 

Scarlatti works, she followed phras- 

IF LAURETTE GOLDBERG had i ag rather than bar lines In 
been playing the grand Pleyel that Couperin, tending sometimes to 
the late Wanda Landowska used, rubato in the slow sections. In the 
some of her performances might Bach, the Corrente was most 
have sounded Uke hers. 1318X6 was brilliant, though In all the works the 
an expansivenesa in the second floriture, the grace notes, were 
Scarlatti sonata and In the Gigue of beautifully defined, 
the Bach Partita that brought DORA SOWDEN 

memories of the great Wanda. _ 

ISRAELI MANDOLIN ENSE MBL E, 
The new harpsichord on which Moshe Jacobson, ceadacter; Aviva 
the visiting American exponent waa . , Li *° L *•*"**•£’ 

playing to mark its inauguration as 

O muTfi <ww«i.rfA n . 1 ^. n .K«.„ Corelli: Adagio, Op. S No. S; Hayda: 

a proud possession of the Hebrew Redrfro: “Fantasia para aa 

University Musicology Department GentUbomlxe’ 1 tor guitar and enheetru; 
is a lovely instrument. A copy of a Beethoven: Donoes; Vtveldi: Concerto 
17th century type, enlarged in the for Mandoline and Orchestra In C Major; 

18th century, it is sweet toned and Gronodee: Spanish Dances No- 1 end'Ne. 


pictures) and the Scarlatti sonatas . Rodrigo (born 1902. blind from the 


home video®** tff . 

the ^ duSt 2Jta»»! 
[evision 
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IF LAURETTE GOLDBERG had 
been playing the grand Pleyel that 
the late Wanda Landowska used, 
some of her performances might 
bave sounded like hers. There was 
an expansivenesa in the second 
Scarlatti sonata and in the Gigue of 
the Bach Partita that brought 
memories of the great Wanda. 

The new harpsichord on which 
the' visiting American exponent was 
playing to mark its inauguration aa 
a proud possession of the Hebrew 
University Musicology Department 
is a lovely instrument. A copy of a 
17th century type, enlarged in the 
18th century, it Is sweet toned and 
flexible. T here are no pedals but 
levers adjust the pitch and modify 
sound on the two keyboards. What 
emerged was clear and warm. Aa 
the auditorium is not large, the 
volume was adequate. 

Yet It seemed easier for the 
player to achieve speed than 
suggest size In the sonorities. 
Climaxes were only comparative — 
except in the fourth Scarlatti 
sonata, which explored dissonances 
in a surprisingly modern way. In 
this she produced unusually large 
effect. 

Under the bands of such an ex- 
pert musician, the whole perfor- 
mance was not only a pleasure but 
an exposition of harpsichord art. 
With subtle manipulation she made 


A CHECK-UP CAN 


age of three) work with precision 
and showed good technical 
facilities, especially in the third 
part, the “Dansa de las Hachas." 
As an encore, the young guitarist 
rendered with ease and Charm the 
picturesque “Cordova” by Albtaiz. 

Aviva Kimron rendered the 
Vivaldi with pleasant tone, good 
tremolo and fine musical phrasing. 

There was some additional 
Spanish flavour in the charming 
performance of two dances by 
Granados, arranged for the ensem- 
ble with solo guitar by Moahe 
Jacobson. 

The ending miniatures of Russian 
music, most suitable for this 
orchestra, were well rendered by 
the ensemble,- which under the 
skilful guidance of its conductor 
provided a most pleasant and 
varied evening. ESTHER REXTTER 



Iriyat Tel Aviv Yafo 


Volksth eater Frankfurt 

presents: 

UR FAUST 

(the original (early) version of the play 
Faust by Goethe) under the patronage of 
Klaus Schuetz, the German Ambassador, 
Frankfurt Municipality and Tel Aviv- Yafo 
Municipality. 

Performances: February 27, 28, 8.30 p.m. 

March 4, 5, 6, 8.30 pun. 

Ofael Shorn, 80 Rehov Balfour, Tel Aviv 
Hie play win be performed in German. 

Tickets: Union, 118 Rehov Dixengoff, Tel Aviv, from the 
Centra organization and the theatre box office. 


THE JERUSALEM POST 

PESSAH HAGGADAH 

The fuH Seder service in Hebrew and English. Published by Carta 
of Jerusalem. All drawn by hand by Shoshana Walker. A work of 
art in traditional style. 104 pages of coated art paper, all in six 
colours including gold. Each page is an individual illuminated 
manuscript. Size 11x8 inches (27 x 20 cm). Laminated, full 
colour hard cover. Coloured end papers. 

A YEAR ROUND 30Y FOR ALL THE FAMILY 

IL795 ind. VAT. On sale shortly. Reserve your copy from your regular 
bookshop. Available from Jerusalem Post offices In Jerusalem, Tel Aviv or 
Haifa, or post free on the coupon below. 


| To: Ths Jerusalem Post. P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem. 

| Please send me copy/copies of the Pessah Hsggadph. 

j My cheque is endosed. 


ADDRESS.... 



Btobop Garegh KapOdan.. .regarded with awe and affection. 


(Benny Morris) 


Spiritual Armenia 


By BENNY MOB RIB/J erusalem Post Reporter, 


PICTURES of kings, Bible 
translators, churches, castles and 
fields of battle stare down from the 
walls as the 70 three -and-a-half to 
six-year-olds, mostly clad In iden- 
tical. crimson suits, assemble in the 
corridor for a lunch break. 

"We’ve created a sort of spiritual 
Armenia here," saya Bishop 
Guregh KapUrian, principal of the 
St. Tarkmanchatz School, looking 
over his well-scrubbed wards and 
their surroundings. 

Devotion to that spiritual 
homeland Is imbued in the pupils 
' from the first day of kindergarten; 
cultural, religious and national 
identity are firmly rooted well 
before the children reach high 
school. 

Armenian is the everyday 
language of Jerusalem’s 1,500- 
strong Armenian community. And 
language is the key to the education 
of each new generation. 

The three- and tour-year-olds of 
the kindergarten’s first grade, in 
school from 8 a.m. to 12 . 00 , learn 
basic Armenian reading and 
writing, using imported textbooks 
from Soviet Armenia. Letters, 
words, sentences and rhymes are 
chanted in unis on after the teacher. 

ALICE TEVETIAN, who haa 
taught at the school tor over 20 
years, leads the recitation: 
"Cheese is made from milk," “We 
have five senses”... "An elemen- 
tary science lesson," she explains. 

The upper grade, consisting of 
five-and six-year-olds, acquire 
basic English and Arabic writing 
and reading skill* in addition to 
learning more advanced Armenian. 

Having lived in dispersion and as 
a minority for generations, 
Armenians throughout the world — 
and nowhere more than -in 
Jerusalem — have believed in and 
practised the virtues of multi- 
lingualism. Hebrew is added to 
Armenian, Arabic and English in 
the school’s third grade. 

Using English primers printed in 
Jerusalem by the Franciscan 
Order, the children chant: "F-A-R 
— far," “F-A-N — fan," and so on.' 

At the start of the year, says 
Mayda Kapterian, the children 
have only a vague idea of what 
they’re actually declaiming. ‘By 
year's end they can read and un- 
derstand short stories in Eng l ish 
and Arabic, and understand and 
answer very simple questions in 
both languages. And they read and 
write Armenian fluently. 

THE FIVE- and six-year-olda lined 
up for my benefit in choir formation 


(tallest on the ends, a dip in the 
middle) and recited "Humpty 
Dumpty," "Little Jack Horner" 
and "Baa-Baa Black Sheep" In 
perfect Armenian accents. 
Kapterian, a graduate of the school 
who has been teaching for some 
five years, says they understand 
th e rhymes. 

From 8 to 8.30 every morning, the 
entire school Is engaged in prayer. 
The npper-grade kindergarten 
class walls are lined with religious 
pictures and artefacts: Madonna 
with and without child, haloed 
saints and Christ figures vie for 
attention with Idyllic, presumably 
nationalism-promoting, Armenian 
country scenes. 

A toy cupboard stands in the cor- 
ner. Three days a week the children 
play from 8.30 to 12.00. On the other 
days, they play for one and a half 
hours. "After all, they’re small 
children," says Kapterian. 

IN ADDITION to languages, the 
children are taught elementary 
arithmetic In the upper 
kindergarten grade, chanting their 
auma... “Three plus three is six, 
twenty-seven plus three is thirty." 

"We've found that the children 
can learn and enjoy learning at 
these ages," says the Jerusalem- 
born Bishop KapOdan, who is also 
the supervisor of the Restoration of 
the Holy Sepulchre Church and 
gives occasional classes In Arme- 
nian language, culture, religion and 
history at the sfchooL 

Advancing in a swirl of blue 
robes, Kapikian explains the 
school’s customs. ”1he red un- 
iforms in the kindergarten are 
simply a tradition of 200 years’ 
standing. So we follow it,” he says, 
smiling. The feeder- like teaching 
methods also go back generations. 
And they are successful, say the 
teachers. 

The kindergarten children look at 
the bishop with a mixture of awe 
and affection. He returns the affec- 
tion with small continuous slaps to 
the children's hands and faces, a 
habit they are apparently used to 
but which they may not regard with 
profuse joy. 

Thera is no homework for the 
kindergarten children: "The 
parents are encouraged to play 
teaching games with the children, if 
they want to. But that la all. We 
don't want kinderga r ten to become 
burdensome for them," says 
Kapterian. The children, she says, 
prefer the lessons to play-time. 
"One Sunday," she recalls, a group 
of them came to my house and 
begged me to open up for school." 




Iaranl IahJb Mmhfa tnitlftn 

ProUfitioR of Traufor of ffights 
for Duration of Development Agreement 


Land developers who have a development agreement with the Ad- 
ministration are advised that the right to develop the plot concerned, 
granted them by the development agreement, is a personal, non- 
tranaferaMe right. 


The transfer of rights during the period of an agreement by means of 
h notarised power of attorney or other legal stratagem is a breaking 
of the agreement with the Administration, and in such a case the Ad- 
ministration will consider itself released from its obligations under 
the agreement, and will demand that the plot concerned be vacated 
by all persons and goods, under stringently applied conditions. 
Those who acquire rights in land from a developer during the period 
of such an agreement', without the knowledge and agreement of the 
Administration, are advised that they are putting their investment at 
risk, and that the Administration will cancel the agreement and de- 
mand the return of the land. 


TODAY 

The March of Prutot, 1980 

Give to help them 
walk on their own 
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ti.am — Israel Foundation 
(LAN for Handicapped C&ildran 











Military Gear success story of 
$3.25m. exports in first year 


By MACABEB WEAN 
Jerusalem Po»* wporter 

TEL. AVIV. — Eagle Military Gear 
is the fftsteat-growlng- infant in 
Israel. Founded a year ago, Its ex- 
ports (including firm orders) will 
touch the S3.25m. mark toy March 
31. only 13 months after the Arm 
was founded on February i, 1979. . 

■•We make a variety of items,*’ 
says Tuvia Deutsch. who with his 
partner, Avrah&m SUberschatz, 
directs the firm. “These Include ■ 
bullet-proof vests, small and giant 
tents, webbing articles, sleeping- 
bags, flight jackets, knapsacks, etc. 
All our sales are now overseas, 
although when we first started, we 
sold some articles to the IDF, which 
awarded us its Approved Supplier 
seal.” 

The success of the company is 
based on the high quality of its 
goods, strong promotion, and on- 
the-spot overseas sales. During the 
latter process the company has also 
picked up orders for other Israeli 
companies, and these have already, 
totalled Sim. 

“In the coming fiscal year, we 
hope our exports will pass the 
S4.5m. mark, and we expect to pick 
up orders for other firms In the 
same amount,” says SUberschatz. 

The main buyers are the West 


German army, four countries in 
Latin America and two in Black 
Africa. Tn addition, the company 
has set up a plant in a third country 
in Black Africa. One of the firm's 
plants is In Ashkelon and the other 
within the Massiyahu prison at 
Ramie. “Next year we also hope to 
penetrate the Far East market, es- 
pecially Thailand, Burma, and 
Singapore." 

The Ashkelon. plant has 60 
workers, 30 Jewish women and 30 
men. nearly all of whom are Arabs. 
The Massiyahu plant is smaller, 
with 30 male prisoners at work. 

“Productivity at both plants is 
similar,” Deutsch notes. “The 
prisoners receive the same pay as 
the workers in Ashkelon, but they 
get only one-third paid out Im- 
mediately, with the remaining two- 
thirds set aside for after their 
release. 

The big difference between the 
two plants is that at Massiyahu 
there is absolutely, no 
“absenteeism,” while the workers 
put in a six-day week, compared to 
only five in Ashkelon. 

Eagle hopes to expand its line to 
include semi-military items for the 
civilian population, since such 
Items are now becoming 
fashionable. 



Chain stores feel pinch of 
recession slowdown in sales 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — A gloomy picture of 
the future of department store 
chains was painted by Shmuel 
“Mulik” Ey&l, managing director 
of Hamashbir Lazarchan, at a 
press conference here yesterday. 

He said his chain was starting to 
feel the slow-down in sales caused 
by the recession. “But there is also 
an alarming rise in shoplifting, 
bouncing cheques and operational 
costs going up all the time.” 

EyaJ said that the straw that 
might break the back of some 
chains, however, is the unheard of 
rate of increases In national, 
municipal and property taxes. “We 
understand the problems facing the 
municipalities, but they cannot look 
on chain stores as milk cows,” he 
added. 

Becoming a little more optimistic 


Eyal quoted sales figures of his 
chain during 1979. Turnover had In- 
creased 7i per cent over the 
previous year and had reached 
ILl.Sb. 

Although he didn’t yet have a 
balance sheet for 1979. he thought 
the chain will end the year with a 
very small profit. 

Eyal revealed that despite the 
fact that he expects 1980 to be a dif- 
ficult year, the chain continues to 
make plans for- new stores and 
remodelling some of the old ones. 

During 1979 women’s clothing 
had the biggest turnover, about 
IL300m.. followed by men’s 
clothing, IL230m., household goods, 
ILl70xn-, home textiles, ILllSm., 
children’s and baby wear. ILlOSm., 
and shoes, ILlOOra. Even during 
hard times It seems that women 
qan’t do without cosmetics, which 
they bought to the tune of ILll8m. 


Pay of U.S. worker buys most food . . — 

How many minutes of work g 
buy a pound of sirloin steak$^ j. B , 

WASHINGTON (AP). — It takes France, 53^78 and « minutes; ^ STl 


Tempting Austrian winter vacations 
offered at unusual bargain prices 


Not very realistic bat attrac- 
tive pose helps Eagle seU its ar- 
moured vests and other Items of 
personal military gear. 


Smaller pound 
slips easily 
through fingers 


Protected tenants threaten ‘storm’ 
if rents are raised drastically 


By MJCHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — An Israeli family 
could spend a week's vacation in 
Austria for less money — Including 
the flight — than In Israel, the 
manager, of Austrian Airlines In 
Israel, Eli Messer, said recently, 
describing Austria as one of 
Europe's cheapest tourist resorts. 


By 8HLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

The Israel pound slipped through 
fingers on the average of once 
every 4.4 days — a new record rate 
of turnover. 

In November 1978 the pound 
changed hands every 7.2 days on 
the average. 

The statistics come from the 
Supervisor of Banks. They are baa- 
ed on the flow in current accounts, 
and a direct function of rising infla- 
tion. Last November, the currency 
turnover was accelerated by the 
credit freeze. 

Current accounts amounted to 
about IL20.4b. on the average in 
November, when the total debits 
were ILl39.8b. The annual turnover 
rate of demand deposits reached 
81.1b. 

Inflationary periods always show 
a rise in the number of bounced 
cheques, and this was borne out in 
November's statistics. A View 
Israeli record of IL7.8b. in cheques, 
promissory notes and debit 
transfers had no cover. This was 6.5 
per cent of all such notes presented. 


THE ELECTRONICS plant at Kib- 
butz Ezre’el will reach sales of 


$2.6m. this year compared to only 
$lm. in 1979. '• f 


TEL AVIV. — A "political storm" 
of unusual ferocity will be launched 
by the National Association of Key- 
Money Tenants if the authorities go 
.ahead with plans to raise rents 
"drastically,” officials of the 
association declared last week. 
They were Tuvia Wardlman, 
Yitzhak Artzi, and Hal Latlf, who 
are association activists. 

They promsed not only to publish 
the “promises” made in the past by 
various politicians of all parties, 
guaranteeing the continuation of 
the Tenants Protection Law and the 
present low rents, but also to bold 
demonstrations on March 9 before 
the Prime Minister’s Office, the 
Knesset and the Ministry of Hous- 
ing. They said. “We will chain 
ourselves to the fences there, throw 
away the key, and go out on hunger 
strikes.” 

The three spokesmen claimed 
that If rents were raised to current 
commercial levels, teas at 
thousands of persons would be 
thrown into the streets. But most 
important, they claimed, was that 
98 per cent of the 900,000 persons 
(about 900,000 living In flats, the 
remaining 200,000 using the 
premises as stores or workshops) 
had paid 79 per cent of the market 
value of these premises when they 
moved in. Thus, there was no 
justification to force them to pay 
rentals .based gn. current commer- 
cial cates.. 


They did agree, however, to have 
25 per cent of rents linked in one 
form or another, if the landlords 
would also agree to compensate 
them for the Improvements they 
had made in the flats. 

They also charged that the 
landlords, “far from being the vic- 
tims of the tedants, were the ex- 
ploiters of the tenants.” True, the 
tenants paid low rents today, but 
the landlords often refused to buy 
out the rights of the tenants, and 
were rather waiting for the tenants 
“to die.” so the flats would be ob- 
tained without any payment by the 
landlord. 


Messer said families or in- 
dividuals could stay at a farmer's 
house in the Tyrol mountains for a 
week for IL8.000, including bed and 
breakfast, folklore evenings, guid- 
ed mountain hikes and visits to 
local museums, “which Is cheaper 
than a visit at the ski site of Mount 
Hermon." 


In an effort to promote tourism to 
Innsbruck and the Tyrol Moun- 
tains, the district’s representative 
boys' choir, the WHtener 
S&engerknaben, has given a series 
of performances here. The choir 
appeared in Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, the Galilee and in kib- 
butzim and other locations. 

The Austrian Tourism Ministry 
now offers three-day package 
tours. Including half-board at good 
hotels in Innsbruck, for IL540 a day, 
or bed and breakfast at IL360. 

Messer said that last year some 
44,000 Israelis visited Austria. Due 
to the convenient prices Austria 
offers, he did not foresee a signifi- 
cant reduction in the number of 
Israeli tourists this year. - 


Skal campaigns for more courtesy 


TIBERIAS. — The Ram Hotel In 
Jerusalem has announced that the 
new Ram Hotel in Tiberias is to 
open this summer. The three-star 
hotel, with 120 rooms, is located 
north of the old city of Tiberias. It 
will be managed, like the 
Jerusalem hotel, by the Cassouto 
hotel management company. 
Current rates for bed and breakfast 
are $26 for a single and $18 per per- 
son for a double room. 


SIXPENCE. — The old British six- 
pence is being scrapped, the 
Government announced last week. 
Actually worth 2£ new pence in the 
decimalized monetary system the 
UK adopted nine years ago, the 
small silver coin will no longer be 
legal tender; as of June 80. 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

On one side the little desk card 
says, “A hearty welcome to all 
tourists." On the other side, in 
Hebrew, it says, “Smile — courtesy 
pays.” 

The card is part of a special cam- 
paign for greater awareness among 
workers in tourism' of the impor- 
tance of courtesy. The campaign Is 
to be undertaken this year by Skal, 
the , fraternal organization for all 
those in the tourism Industry. It 
was announced this weekend at 
8kal’s annual national convention 
at the Diplomat Hotel In Jerusalem. 

Special guests at the convention 
included Michel Jacquemain, Skal 
international president, and a 15- 
man delegation of Skal members 
from Austria. The speakers Includ- 
ed Hanna Zemer, editor of 
“Davar.” . 

4 Michael GIdron, of the tourianjQ 


administration, told the group that 
this year the government plans to 
invest ILl20m. in tourism In- 
frastructure. He said that In 1980 a 5 
to 7 per cent increase is forecast in 
the number of visitors to Israel, 
bringing the total to some 1.2 
million. 

Haim Aviss&r, director of Arkia 
in Jerusalem, was re-elected as* 
national president of Skal. 


WASHINGTON (AP). — It takes 
about three times as long for a fac- 
tory worker in much of tbe in- 
dustrialized world to earn enough 
to buy a pound of sirloin steak as it 
does for the average American 
worker, says the U.S. Agriculture 
Department 

A 1978 survey of 11 countries 
showed manufacturing workers 
required, on the average, 47 
minutes of Job pay to earn enough 
to buy sirloin steak costing $5.47 a 
pound. 

The American worker, who only 
had to pay $2.17 a pound for sirloin, 
needed only 15.5 minutes of ear- 
nings to make the purchase. 

The analysis is in a new 
pamphlet, “Food costs and wages, 
the world over," distributed recent- 
ly by the department's Office of 
Governmental and Public Affairs. 

“The efficiency of American- 
farmers helps make it possible for 
U.S. consumers to spend less of 
their income on food t h a n in almost 
Any other place on earth," the 
report said. 

For example. It added, in 1976 
less than 19 cents of each dollar of 
American consumer spending went 
for food. Denmark was the only 
country checked that came close, 
with 20.6 cents going for food. 

“However, the Danish data are 
misleading since they do not in- 
clude expenditures on food con- 
sumed away from home, as do the 
figures for most other countries,” 
the report said. 

Some other examples included: 
Canada. 22 cents of each consumer 
dollar went for food; France, 26.4; 
West Germany, 24.9 (including 
alcoholic beverages); Italy, 37.8; : 
Netherlands. 22; Sweden, 28.2; 
United Kingdom, 23.8; Poland, 43.3 
(Including alcoholic beverages) ; 
Soviet Union, 31; and Japan, 80.1 
(including alcoholic beverages and I 
tobacco)-. 

The ll-country list that related 
wages to food costs showed that, 
compared with the 15.5 minutes it 
took an American worker to earn 
enough to buy a pound of sirloin 
steak worth $2.17 in 1978. the . rela- 
tion In other countries was: 


min.: Belgium, *5.11 and 32 min;* Von a \ 

Italy. $4- and 38 min.; Netherlands^ W i)n' ier ana 
$4.97 and 31 min. ; Canada; $2.43 anij tf * np ° 

17 min.; Denmark., $6.71 and W*^***™ 
min.; and Sweden-. $5.69 and aa mW: . on 


Canada, $2.43 anij 


min.; and Sweden-. $5.69 and aa mW. f . 0 n 

The hourly earnings used to co^S^ .‘Ufjf a v 
pute the figures Included wageaT^- 31 "** 1 
before taxes and the value of fringe' is 
benefits. b ^ ge d 

For example, American'factory^ fie l,ic Growl 
workers iii 1978 were shown as ear- mother we* 
ziing an average of $8.30 an houf,^ J v was 1 


an ui fo.ou UUUTV'P"- nosnv 

but more than one-third of tha£j£ eCC<n u comps 1 
showed up as fringe benefits. ’ { 5fn j en ce on i 


Using the same basis, howevec^^l^tnessmen 
factory workers in 8 of the ns* 1 ® and conf 
selected countries earned more that 

tha*. fhalv- so 


than their American counterparts?^' Snorts. 
Those were in Belgium, *9.85 _a$3* m anagei 
hour; Canada, $8.48; Denmark;^ 6 ; ^ not t 
$8.72; West Germany, $9.8i^ e 
Netherlands, $9.71; and Sweden.' manufacl 

- . : : fc ^untry*8 ta 

“In many foreign countries, cash 
wages represent a smaller propoBi » 
tion of the employee's eanilng t h a n 
Is the case in the U.S. Family 
allowances, special bonuses, paid' from P 

leave, social security benefits and \\> i can : 
other fringe benefits are provided *r * e ' oro ved f 
more extensively abroad.” ; People a 
*--*** t ' been thro 

U.S. wholesale prices ji ? e 
surged 18 % tn Jannarj* ^ sa (d e 

WASHINGTON (AP). — Wholesaled- hi * _P h .?v5, 
prices in the U.S. surged 16 per cent ^ ri K5,‘, r pa 
in January, the biggest -mbnfth&ftoin 
jump since November 1971, the C.9-«w | $ ra J“ D ^ v 
Labour Department, reported Friend * . mi.*. 
day. . , ;^ bours 

The steep increase was propelled; flies* r ar ® « 
by sharply higher petrol and home^an Labo “ r . 
heating oil prices, which wiped oufokno* anyone 
a substantial decline in food prices,^ jnaintained 
the department said. ^ refer to ma 

Changesin wholesale prices ofteh’ ^ause “it was 
show up within weeks atretaflcHib^j^rirninate an 
lets, thus affecting, consumer^ about hurtiz 


pocketbooks. 


best to mei 


January's UBper cent jumpneari^, possible. All 
ly doubled December's revised 0.9 the values 
per cent increase, worsening the^ ca j environ® 
nation's inflation. .-^oed. I am not 

' .* ' ' ' ■■ ifeei no animosity 


Israel Lands Administration 
Jerusalem District < 


Israel 


Lovers* 



keep in touch with the day to day 
developments in Israel with a 
subscription to The Jerusalem 
-Post international . Edition. Air-: 
mailed every w6ek to over ninety 
countries. Have you a credit card? 
Yes. Then you can subscribe at 
any 


[ fSteimatzky I 


Bookshop. You'll find them all 
over Israel. 

Remember, the people who 
report for The Post don't just 
write the news. They live it. Every 
day of their lives. 


WHAT’S ON 




Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions. Permanent 
Collections of Judalca, Art and 
Archaeology. The Pina Collection of 
Chinese And Japanese paintings and, 
prints; Lou Dorfiman and 23 Years of 
CBS Design; Colour; Marerriont Collec- 
tion of Pre-Columbian Art. Lines Into 
Drawings. Chinese Paintings from the 
Arthur M. Sackler Collection. PLEASE 
NOTE THAT SOME AREAS WILL BE 
CLOSED AT VARIOUS TIMES AS AN 
ECONOMY MEASURE. 

Open 10-3. Open tomorrow 4-10. At 3.30 
p.m.: Film. "Thunderblrda Are Go!" 
Shrine of the Book: Open Sun., Mon., 
Wed.. Thur., 10-3; Tues. 10 - 30 . Fri., Sat. 
10-2 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun.. Tues., Thurs. 
10-5; Sat. 10-2; Closed Mon., Wed.. Fri. 
Old City Art Guide. 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Tlferct Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open- 9 
a.m.-ft p.m. i closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serigraphs. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
Hadassah Tours 

1. Medical Centre, Klryat Hadaasah, 
English Tnun: 9, 10. li. noon, leaving 
from Kennedy Bldg., Includes Chagall 
Windows. No ctuthge. Friday tours begin 
at 8 «.m. by -appointment only. Tel. 02- 
4 J 6333 or 02-428271. 

2. Hadaasah Synagogue -Chagall Win- 
dows; Open to public from. 1.30-4 p.m. 
Sunday- Thursday. Ruses 19, 27 

3. Mt. Scopus Hospital: Hourly tours at 9. 
30. ii. noon. No charge. Tel. 02-81&U1. 
Buses 9. 28. 

4. Morning half-day tour of all Kadanah 
projects. S3 per person towards transport 
Is lion. Reservations: Tel. 02-416333, 02- 
426271. 

Hebrew University, tours In English at 9 
and 11 a.m. from Administration 
Building. Givat Ram Campus. Buses 9 
and 38. 

Mount Sen pi is tours tl.00 a.rn. from the 
Bronflnan Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to Goldsmith 
Building slop. Further details; Tel. 
882819. 

Emunah — World Religious Zionist 
Women: M Ben Malmon VHlt our pro- 


Notlces in this feature are charged® t Hamper line including VAT; iMertioner^ 
day costs CLA680 Including VAT, per month. Copy accepted at offices of Ti&r 
Jerusalem Post and all re cognized advertising’ agents. 

Ipniaalsm Jecta: Jerusalem 862486. 630620. 811588; 

Tri Aviv 03-788942. 03-708440; Netanya 

ESfSJSLn. E^bmo™. H„.f, ,*-236031. 

Jerusalem. Tel. 2S2758. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Rant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund and visit the 
famous Stalactite Cave every Sunday 
morning. For details and reservations 
please call: 02-833261. ext. 13 or 08-234449. 
Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood. 
Romcmn. Tel. 814822, 7.30 a.m. -7 p.m. 


Thi* schedule is aubfect to change 
uithontprtnr notice. Readers are advised 
to call Ben-Gurion Airport Flight Infor- 
mation: (arrivals) nS-&iSU 0*4)4656; 
(departures! phone around the clock 02- 
977*61-2-3. 


2083 El Al 3X6 London 

2055 El AI 324 Paris 

2125 El Al 378 Copenhagen 

2130 EH Al 334 Amsterdam, Brussels 

3745 El AI 354 Frankfurt 


MONDAY 


ARRIVALS 


Tel Aviv 

Tel Avtv Museum. Exhibitions. American 
Art in the Twentieth Century. 

Visiting Hours: Sun. -Thur. 10 a.m. -10 
p.m. (permanent collections close at 5 
p.m.). Fri. closed. SaL 7-11 p.m.; mor- 
ning. 10 a.m. -3 p.m. free. Helena Rubins- 
tein Pavilion: Sun.. Mon., Wed.. Thur. 9 
a.m.-2 p.m.: Tues. 9-a.ro.-2 p.m., 4-7 
p.m.; Fri. closed: Sat. 10 a.ra.-2 p.m. 
free. Closed Sat. evening. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, Tel. 233231, 776131; ORT 
Jerusalem, Tel. 533142; ORT Netanya. 
Tel. 33744. 

American HbnuU Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv. TeL 220187, 
243106. 

Plant a Tree with your Own Ha nds , with 
the Jewish National Fund every Tuesday 
morning. For details and reservations 
can (US-234448 or 02-635281. ext. 13. 


1315 El Al 002 New York 
1410 SAA 286 Lisbon. Johannesburg 
1430 El Al 004 New York 
1450 Lufthansa 804 Frankfurt 
1625 El AI 354 Vienna 
1593 El Al 388 Rome 
1725 KLM 525 Amsterdam 
1800 Airfrance 132 Paris. Lyon 
1810 Swissair 332 Zurich 
1615 TWA 810 Los Angeles, Boston. Paris, 
Rome. Athens 
. 1820 Alitalia 746 Rome 
1910 Olympic 301 Athens 
1950 British Airways 576 London 
2025 Lufthansa 606 Munich 


DEPARTURES 

0045 El Al 005 New York, Chicago 
0620 TWA 811 Athens, Rome, Paris, 
Boston. Los Angeles 
0650 El Al 363 Vienna . 

0700 Swissair 333 Zurich 

0710 TWA 803 Paris. New York, 

Washington 

0730 El Al 385 Rome 

0750 Olympic 302 Athens 

0800 El Al 029 Parts, Montreal, New York 

0820 El Al 353 Zurich. Frankfurt 

0850 British Airways 577 London 

0900 El Al 315 London 

0920 El Al 337 Amsterdam, Brussels 

1000 El Al 377 Copenhagen 

1020 El Al 323 Paris 

1550 Lufthansa 60s Frankfurt 

1610 SAA 267 Lisbon, Johannesburg 

1930 Alitalia 747 Rome 

1940 Airfrance 133 Lyon, Paris 


Arim Urban' 

Development Com pa try Ltd. r 


eve me, if 1 w 
nee, I could do 


Plot for Parking Structure Construction 

. in Mevasseret Zion — Gimel Quarter 

Tender No. Jerusalem/79/98 

Israel Lands Administration, in collaboration with the Arim Company, in- 
vites bids for the signing of a development agreement affecting the follow- 
ing area:' ’’ 


Municipal 
.Building Plan 


m/320 


- . . tv 


Approx, 
plot area 
r in sg.ru. 


Required 

minimum 


. Undemtructure } 
sum in IL ; 


price in JL 


?47'Jp0b 


750,000 


Those elgible for participation in the tender are racammendeeonf Ihe 
Ministry of Industry. Trade and Tourism. . 


Particulars, agreement samples and bid forms are available at the Ministry J 
of Industry. Trade and Tourism offices until- March 13.. 1980. J 

The deadline for submitting tender bids is April 22. 1980 at 12 noon, t 
Bids not in the tenders mail box by the above time for any reason what- * 
soever, will not be considered. j 

The Israel Lands Administration and/or the Arim Company, are not j 
obligated to accept the highest or any bid whatsoever. , 



Israel Lands Administration 
Jerusalem District 

Offer for Lease of Residential • 

Construction Plots in Jerusalem Area 

The Israel Lands Administration invites bids for the signing of development agreements affecting the following 


■ Business 

■ Market S 

■ New Busi 

■ Du/isGiiit 
Facts on 

■ Compute 

■ Commerf 
Offices Wor 



Particulars, agreement samples and bids forms are available at our Jerusalem District -office. 43 Rehov Ben ’* 
Yehuda. City Tower building, 12th floor. Tel. 02-224121 during regular work days. ' : 

Deadline for submitting tender bids is March 18, 1980 at 12 noon. Offers not in the tenders maU box at- 
the above time for any reason whatsoever, will not be considered. 

The Israel Lands Administration is not obligated to accept the highest or any bid whatsoever. - ' 


Thi* flight information is supplied by the 
Bfn-Gnrirm Inter-notional Airport Coor- 
dination Centre. 
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Use the 

EASY CROSSWORD 

ACROSS DOWN 

1 Maas of swim- ' 2 Very nnplramnt 
mica fish (51 , _ (61 


the Easy er the Oryptte 


6 Instruct (S) f 3 View (6) 

9 Military man (7) 4 Large quantity 


Haifa 

What** On la Haifa, dial 649849. 


Kehovot 

The Wflhanmaa Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a-m. to 3.30 p.m. Visitors In- 
vited tn seo film on Institute's research 
activities, shown regularly at 11.00 a.m. 
and 3.00 p.m. Friday 11.00 a.m. only. 
Thun ■( the Wefsmaau House every half 
hour from 0.00 A.m. to 3.30 p.m. and until 
noon on FYfday. Nominal fee for admis- 
sion to Wnlsmann House. 

For Tours of the House please book: Tel. 
054-83230. 054-63328. 


Jerusalem: Deutsh, 63 Mesh Shear! m. 
287963; The New Popular, inside 
Damnscus Gate. 282034. 

Tel Aviv: Beni. 174 Dixengoff, 222386: 
Yani. 67 Yehuda Halevi. 812474. Solon: 
Naot Rahcl. 36 Eilat. 851751. Bat Yam: 
Ganc.Bat Yam, 3 Hanevitm, 885671. 
Ramat Gan: Talplot. 30 Abba HI lei, 
723554. Netanya: Hamagen, 13 Weix- 
mann. 62985. Baden: . Hamarkax, 73 
Welxmann, 22131. Rlsbon: Hersl, 41, 
HerzL 991747. 

Haifa: Romexna, 25 Oren, 247308; Bialik, 
15 Jerusalem. K. Bialik, 721230. 
Beerxheba: Hanegcv, 108 KKL. 77016. 


'Magen David Adorn first aid centres are 
open from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency 
home calls by doctors at fixed rates. Sick 
Fund members should enquire about 
rebate. 


19 Moved stealthily 
151 

li Nude (5) 

22 Alloy <51 
13 Genuine (7) 

15 Part of tho 
regalia (3> 


») 

8 U>ve tut much 

* Strain <7> 

7 P er iod s of time 
- <4) 

I 8 Hates (» 


17 Prepare for ; B Fetch (5) 


Phone numbers: Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, 
Haifa — 101. Dan Region (Ramat Gan. 
Bncl Brak, Glvatayira, Klryat Ono) — 
781111. 


_ DubUcatkm (41 
IS Unrefined (6) 

19 Vegetable (S3 I 
29 Buffering Dal □ 
(S> 

22 Meat <4> 

24 Allow (3) 


13 Port of a flower 
C5) 

14 Pretex t of darfc- 
ness (5) 

15 Command (5) 

16 Chiming d e /te e * 
15> 


26 Paint- hearted 1 1* Punctuation 


New Weekly 
k mlj/ Course Offerings 

beginning this Tuesday eve, Feb. 19, 1980 
at the 

Center for Conservative Judaism 

2 Agron Street. Jerusalem 

7 p.m.: "A Guide to Jewish Religious Practice" utilizing the volume 
of Rabbi Isaac Klein, taught by Rabbi Yosef Green. 

8 p.m.: "The Book of Jeremiah” taught by Rabbi Yosef Green. 



Aahdod 22222 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bal Yam 885555 
Be era he ba 78333 
Kllat 2333 
Hadcra 22333 
Holon 803133 
Naharlya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Netanya 23333 
Petal: TUrva 912333 
Re hovot 054-51333 
Rlshon LeZJon 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tiberias 20111 


26 KSbtemul (S) 


87 Kirk official 15} 

28 Beloed (5) 

29 Speech 17} 


mark (51 

l? Moving ahead (71 


21 Dungeon (o> 

gssss e si“ > 


25 Tennis arena (51 


30 Baby carriages 26 Smile broadlv 


(5) 

31 Snapshot (5) 


<4) 

28 Soaks (3) 
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Kail cdourtnc dyet «U 

Uao ret pfay tm vW: . - £balia 

A novel romance! . ( P. »_> w, Dolls 

Having the fsco'to 

SffllS et (4) iS&ia ^ 

Long ing lor mna oy Si 

— - 

Twhumm KngMT ' (7) 


(5) 

Valuable ptece at 
eta. GO 


DOWN 

Such conuoa* dart 



.>n*r Pax* 

^ Pa«» 


faehfO, 


rat 

mnU& (4) ' 

Rube off (6} V " * 


Jerusalem: Rlkur Hollm (pediatrics). 
Hadaasah (Internal, surgery, 
orthopaedics, E.N.T.), Miagav Ladach 
(obstetrics > , Shaare Zedek 
(ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rofcah (pediatrics!, Iciiilov 
(Internal, surgery). 

Netanya: iJinlgdo (obstetrics. Internal) 
Haifa: Not available. 

“Enui” - Mental Health First Aid. Tel. 
Jerusalem 669911. Tel Aviv. 253311, Haifa 
538888, Beershebn 32111. Netanya 35316. 
Mhicav Ltidach: Open line 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics, 
gynfircnlngteal, sterility and family plan- 
ning problems. Tel. 02-633356. 


SUNSET- SUNRISE 


Sunset 17.28: Sunrise tomorrow 06.20 


ACROSS. — 4, OU-CM. 7. 

Mechanl-e- *. C-ease4L 10. 
Sandy. 13. PufL 14. St-E. 15, 
5 STi 6. St*. 17. FosL 19. IsJs. 
n. Very wht. 23. Vers. 24. 

Mly-O- 36. R1L 27. Ttam. 29. 

What. XL. Loan. 33, Snake. 34. 
(Dpt Stairs (downstalnl. 15. 


ACROSS. — 4. Resort. 7, Esca- 


pade. 8. Arouse. 10. Stain 13. 
Blew. 14. Taps. 15. Ramp. 16, ail 
17. Sail. 19. Amm. XL, Summarise. 


CRYPTIC POZZLE 

ACROSS 

1 A surp risi ng amaamt 1 Of 


23. Seep. 2t Nude. 26. Fie. 27. 
Lace. 2S, Roue- 32, adeta. 33. 


Aspen. 34. Effort. 35, Ice cream. 
36. CUnlc. 


Lady. 4, O-CC-oT. 5, Ifaf. J. 
A-cuti 9. Entry, u. Ah. j*. 


POLICE 


De-fer. IS. PoD-nao. 15, Tay. 26. 
SR. 18. Oi-aUX. ^ S-h^N. n. 
Vet 22, Ian. 23, Vktar. Si 


ire*). M. 

Terry. 32. LI RA. 33, Sand. 


DOWN. — 1, Feast S. Scrap. 3, 
spin. 4, Realm. 5, Bhow- 6. Rus- 
sia. 9. Repaid. 11, Tar. IX. Issue. 
13, ■Balance, 15 , RUn. 16. Are. 
18, Ampler. 20, Users. 2L See, 
22, Rue. 23. Sinful. 25. Due. 28. 
Attic. 30. Opted. 31, Enemy. 32, 
Moon. 33. Arch. . 


1 A amrtata* V of 

hair? 

6 Seen, we hear, sod quoted 
(5) 

9 No place for tbe exhibition- 
ist C7) 

18 Gostoms man's attire? <s> 

11 Where Americans get crass 
betw e e n meals? 0D 

12 Domain of real men (» 

13 Wottm* chsmpldo? (7) 

15 In the main, lt’s-edgy (3) 


Got m»_oC- 
puffed? <S) • - 

A beast .bar. 
wives (5) : '- 1 ’• • 

Bemnaa% deomstjon? Ww- 

n«ii« (as I rnITy ni. - -Ss. 
Etten 

rm lndntol 

of mtrirttema .V/' 

Motherly 

Officer w*h. ’*#?**& 

rtJ . ’ ’ ‘i- 


0 ^nts ( 

dej 


Dial 100 In most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Klryat Shmona 
40444. 


i.VSa "• SSSiZSr-. "• a » m a. « s 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 
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Challenge for industry to 
meet U.S. market standards 


mi AhAIFA. — Many Israeltcompanlea 

£' : ready for. the XT. S. market. 


1 Germ' an * u 

?*£• Auati?,* *S g \ By YA’ACOV FREEDLEB 
; te*' fc.j|V ; Jenwalem Port Reporter 

V, an<i 38 mi 11 «w JfcittlFA- — ManylaraeU comjNuUea 
at,d 31 min • r ,: kenjSrsatt ready for the XT. S. market, 
m -; Ge n J''^nafl B ^k* v aIniy because they cannot fbJlow 
: an d Sw e<le r r i' through on their • offers, • Elmer 
te hourly » ” to^^.«!nteav founder and former preai- 

the riV, earni »Vfis * feat of the Manpower Corporation, 
re taxes V r ? the Maritime and. Economics 

fits. ^theyS^.ctab here On Friday. He stressed 
tr exam despite the current recession 

r *ers in ,&■ Am- to US. market to a very good one. 


i -tfalniy because they cannot follow 


fits. Ui e vaj^i cW> here On Friday. He stressed 

tr exam despite the current recession 

•ers i n jgJ* Aib~ *e US; ntoricet Is a very good one. 

an ave raB ^^«2^. Winter. who to clutirnum of the 
m ? re than 5 k^'i^tuke^based Committee for 
-’ed up aa f riH ° ne 'UUM i| t^ Economic Growth of Israel, 
sing ih e “B® H^taald that 'aimther weakness of the 
ary work* 116 w^fflraett economy waa the prolifera- 
ted counS l »»8 Jetton 'of small companies and the 

their Am • e^^'^orcrdependmice on government'* 
;e were in ^ .businessmen. Companies 


2 : West ’ : that specialists could, 

lerlands exports, for which the 

i. * S9 -7l: ai\^orenroriiea 'managers of small 


a many f ore = 

« represent ^ 


^ companies do not have enough 
tbne. . ' .. . . 


"! represent a »T>I u,ltr kai 1 fi** ^ urged ■: manufacturers to ex- 
the empioygg,^ country's brainpower to 


" e c ase in ,r ,e arc& : : — ■ 

•: - ‘ohbh, 

e extensively ^ a£j ** |5 I****"™* **“ W® *> 

— __ &roa i' ^ labour welL All I can aay ia that the 

— feat elections proved that you can’t 
3 . Wholeaal ^ftwl *D of the people all of the time. 

JttWi may have heen thrown In Jail but 
g©d 16% In r a .the votert put the Labour Party in 
3HINGTON ®^> own prtoon." 


‘ASHER, ASHER' 


3HINGTON i A p 1 ■**?"** IB "- 
es in the U s >T Xadlln sald that ever since his 
January lease, his phone has hardly 

P sir.ee Novlf®* J|foped ringing. “Moat of the calls 


P since XovemS** popped ringing. “Moat of the cells 
our from Labour Party members 

ment i *PbE*1k> congratulate me for what I 
ie steen wrote and who say that every word 

;haral v iiilrif ea#e *u»fcahoOt Labour's illegal fin anci n g to 
jp-n:; ' v _f fler Petrol ^ t«e. These are not Herat people, 
W ^li iJ-fctveteran Labour figures. I don’t 

«w— *" Henjt -" 

Tanges in whS, i ' YadUn maintained that his text 
v up wi^i7w^^*>“ refer to many people by 
. thus af f .mi a ^-pame because “It was not my lnten- 
«et books CU “& na tion to incriminate anyone. In fact, 

tnuarv ■ s '« b m.. ■ I worried about hurting people and 

auhw n* cent K fld toy. best to mention - as few 
cent = 5 naia»aa possible. All I wanted was 

ea3e - wonafc to describe the values and mores of 
m» .a jon. f ^ political environment In which I 

[ inn rt Tnnrd I am not a bitter man 

^pnd feel no animosity to Labour as 


Arim Urban 1 

Development Coning 

lire Construction 
- Gimel Quarter 

wm 79-98 


"Believe me, if 1 wanted to take 
mgehnpe, I could do so very effec- 


tively. But all I wanted was for peo- 
ple to know what happened to Asher < 
Yadlin. I decided to write after I 
heard that Golda Meir had sighed 
and asked, ‘Asherke, Asherke what | 
-happened to you?' My book was to 
be the answer and I wrote it and the 1 
chapter about Golda before she 1 
passed away,’’ he said. , 

His plans for the future are hazy. 
“I haven't yet had the time to plan, 
much less decide. X want to get used 
to breathing the air of freedom 
first. It's no simple thing. Freedom 
ia something one must get used to 
all over again. It is not so easy to 
cope with.” 

Yadlin had one word of cau- 
tion for those who read the serializ- 
ed excerpts of his book in “Yedlot 
Aharonot.” “A book must not be 
Judged bit by bit. It should be read 
In its entirety. I did not Just write 
about how Labour financed Itself. 
That Is only about a tenth of my 
book. There are many personal 
chapters which throw light on a 
whole generation and about my Ufe 
In. the Htotadrut and working In 
sugar beet In Kibbutz Hamadiya, , 
where I did the hardest labour of 
my life.” 


on w:h ne Anm Coma*.- 
agreement affeenng ttntfo 




Required 
minimum 
price in IL 


747.000 


■e:crnmendMS 0 


CONFUSED 
IN ISRAEL’S 
WORLD OF 
BUSINESS? 


are a--£-'3Die ante Hi 

i.'.j-cr; -.2 1380 [ 

Vprii 22. 1980 at 12^ 

:-ti* 3"y rsawc 


[Come to Dun&Bradstreet 
S for the Answers 


me -• m Company. B'.l 

wrraricevr I 


■ Business Information Reports 

■ Market Surveys and Business Studies 

■ New Business & Acquisitions Consulting 

■ DunsGuide Israel: Key Purchasing and Marketing 
Facts on Israel’s 4,000 Leading Businesses 

■ Computerized Marketing & Direct Mail Services 

■ Commercial Collection ^Division 

Offices Worldwide — .In Israel Since 1961 ' 




Forelgn Gurrency Rates 
lor 17.2.80 


Ckmntiy ". Currency 


Buying Selling Baying Selling 
Cheques and Banknotes 


transactions 




W0 


TJ&Ji. 

Great Britain 
Germany 
France 
Holland - 
Bwitxeriand 
Swedes. 
; M«irway, ■ - 
Denmark - 
Finland 




s sssSS 


Anstralla 
Sooth Africa 
. Bfelginm 
Austria 
Italy- . . 


Dollar 

Sterling 

Mark 

Franc' 

Gulden 

Franc. 

Krona 

Krone 

Krone 

Mark 

Dollar - 

Dollar 

Hand 

Franc 


Schilling 1# 
Lire IBM. 

Yen MM 


87.8082 
-87.4390 
21.78 88 
9.3031 
19.7493 
23.8701 
9.1183 
7.7738 
6.9688 
10.2211 
82.9905 

'41^586 

46.1280 

13.4282 

30.3680 

47.0192 

15&A974 


88.0918 
88.0649 
21.9821 
9.3729 
16A979 
28.5494 
9JS47 
7.8321 
7.0189 
10.29 T8 
32.8851 
42J.678 

40.4729 

13.5289 


47.3719 

156.5680 


37.5700 
86A900 
21.6300 
9J300 
19.6200 
23J23O0 
8.9400 
' 7.6200 
6.8800 
10.0200 
82.8900 
40.0900 
38J1G00 
12.8100 
30.1800 
41.5400 

154.4200 


38.3300 

88.6500 

22.0700 

9.4300 

20.0200 

23.6900 

9.2400 

7.8800 

7.0600 

10.3800 

38.0400 

42.8100 

48.7300 

13.6100 

80.7900 

47.8700 

157.5400 


i 


21 
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^Dollar Pas” and “Euro Paz” 
Buying and Selling rates 
forl7.2«8b 

Bujliig ’ 8« 

“DoiWPax" lnntt 140.9228 14 

“EuroT'Pa %» 1 unit 192.1548 UK 


Selling 

14L.9799 

193.5962 




r*.*' 


5 


6 

- i«. 


Interest tales (%) for non-resident deposit 
accounts . (Patach) and Israeli resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 18.2.80 


: * 


Patach 


Patam 


■J 


period — no, of months 


*&!&V 


5* ^r: it*** j 

-i 'l- .&* 


-4 ^ 


V AA. Dollar 

Great BrttaiB Sterttog 

Germany .Mark 

BeUmod . Golden 

Chanda Dollar 

France Franc 

mfawrtud Franc . 

"Dollar Pa*” 

“BmoFoaf* 


SVx 8% . 8% 

11 UJ4 U54 


UK 12K U 
. i% «% 


8 

8 

U 

18% ‘ 

18% 

18% 

16% 

16 

15% 

7 

7% 

7% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

U% 

U% 

12% 

10% 

11% 

12% 

3% 

8% 

*% 

10% 

10% 

10% 

31% 

u% 

31% 


Mizrahi Bank wins nod 


develop products that will be uni- 
que and ahead of the market. This 
held good even In fashions, he said, 
and he had been disappointed that 
there had been no American buyers i 
at Fashion week. 

Brainpower, would he especially 
usefol. in eight fields, for which the 
U.S. market was very receptive, 
Whiter said. They are: medical in- 
struments, desert-tested 
agricultural implements, 
educational toys, solar energy- 
equipment, pharmaceutics, lear- 
ning helps, avionics, home protec- 
tion devices and safety equipment 

He also urged a move away from 
UJA and Bonds “heart-string 
appeals" towards business 
partnerships. . He noted that one 
big UJA contributor was Importing 
8100m. worth of sweaters from 
Hongkong “and he could' well buy 
them In Israel.’' 

Finally he warned that as long as 
. inflation was so high here U.S. com- 
panies would be unlikely to invest, 
“because we Just don't know how to 
live with such an Inflation rate." 


to buy Tefahot from gov’t 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

Israel's fourth largest bonk, 
United Mizrahi, will soon be greatly 
enhancing Its position with the 
takeover of the country's largest . 
mortgage bank. Tefahot. 

The economic cabinet yesterday 
decided to accept Mizrahi's bid for 
its controlling 5Z.8 per cent of 
voting shares in Tefahot. The price 
for the stock, which represents only 
17 per cent of the mortgage bank’s 
total capital, will apparently be 
about 819m. 

The struggle over who would win 
the right to purchase the state’s 
share had been going on for over 
two years. The official reason given 
for the decision in Mizrahi's favour 


Egypt-Israel travel talks 
proceeding slowly but well 


By MUGHAL. TUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Two Egyptian sub- 
" committees on normalisation of 
relations yesterday began to dis- 
cuss with their Israeli counterparts 
the procedures for land and air 
travel and communications 
between the two countries. 

A Foreign Ministry source told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday that 
the sub-committees, which are 
staying at Tel Aviv’s Laromme 
Hotel, have not reached any con- 
clusions yet. but that the dls- 
'cusslons are going well. If 
somewhat slowly. 

Meanwhile, the normalization of 
air travel was celebrated yesterday 
at Tel Aviv’s Sheraton Hotel by the 


POWER SHORTAGES 


(Continued from page Ome) . 

augment a shortage In another sta- 
tion until the supply ia balanced. 

1 The chief engineer did not an- 
ticipate that any area will have a 
power failure of more than 15 or 20 
minutes. He said that no area 
should be blacked out more than 
once. “But outages have occurred 
and will occur again — the situation 
1s not one that we can entirely con- 
trol." he declared. 


A labour court Issued the 
emergency back-to-work orders to 
60 shift and re pair workers at the 
Ashdod and Reading power 
stations, obligating them to com- 
plete repairs of four turbo 
generators and several smaller tm- 


Israel Lands Afbnmistratiofl 
Haifa District 


IGry'at Tivon 
Local Council 


Build Your House in Tivon 


In cooperation with Tivon Local "Council, the Israel lAn d a Ad- 
ministration announces registration for the above scheme, under 
which 14 plots will be allocated for the construction of 55 bousing un- 
its. 


Registration opens at 9 a.m. on Tnesday, February 19 at the offices of 
Tivon Local Connell, and doses at 12 noon on Wednesday, Mart* 12, 
1988. Registration is possible on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 9 
a.m. — 1 p.m. and 4—7 p.m. (apply to the Council Treasurer). 


A detailed prospectus and additional details are available at the 
Local Council’s offices and the offices of the Administration, Haifa 
District, 17 Rehov Ha’atzma'ut, Haifa, during normal working hours. 


DEADLINES Jerusalem: Weekdays: lu a_m. of day prior to publication. For 
Friday's paper: 5 p.m. on Wednesday- For Sunday's paper: 3 p.m. on Thursday. Tel 
Aviv and HalfS: Wednesdays and Friday: 12. noon two days prior to publication. Fdr 
Sunday's paper: 12 noon Thursday. 


Ada are accepted at all offices of The Jerusalem Post (for addresses see masthead on 
back page) and at all recognised advertising agencies. 


Weekday rates: Minimum charge of XL024.00 for eight wards; 1X28.00 for each ad- 


ditional word. Friday and holiday eve rates: Min i m u m charge of IU04.60 for eight 
words: ILS8.10 tor each additional word. All rates Include VAT. 


WHERE TO STAY 


SEGAL BUTS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furniture, liquidations. TaL 03- 
838790. 03-863748. 


SERVICED APARTMENTS for rent 
Short term. Special arrangements for 
long term. He rally a Heights. TeL 03- 
930251. 4 Rehov Hfl-Al, Herzllya. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


REALTY 


BUNNYCLEAN LAUNDROMAT. 212 
Jaffa Road, requires assistant (f), fluent 
Hebrew. English. Tel. 02-532201 between 
5-7 p.m. 


ABEL REALTY — flats, shops, offices, 0 
King George St.. Jerusalem, TeL OS- 
222879. 810577. 


VEHICLES 


DWELLINGS 


PASSPORT/OTHERWISE Fiat 128CL 79. 
50*3* tan paid. Must sell. Tel. 02-637105. 


LANCIA 1600 1979. 6,000km. passport to 
passport. Tel. 03-714212. 


TEL AVIV 


OPPOSITE HILTON - — to let, 3, 
. furnished apartment Tel. 03-225032. 

FOR SALE North Tel Aviv. 3 tt room lux- 
ury apartment opposite Yarkon Park + 
telephone. 3130,000. TeL 08-439137. 


NETANYA 


HOLIDAY APARTMENTS Netauya, we 
have the best, Rlchman ft Rlchman, TaL 
033-226S1. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
15JL80 

Friday’s foreign exchange rates 
agalnet the Israel pound, for 
DJ5. dollar transactions under 83666, 
and transactions in other currencies 
under the equivalent of 8506. 

Selling Buying 


DAVID GAFF AN sales, rentals, holiday 
apartments. Tel. 033-39372 or 063-62118. 
all hours. 


23.5092 23JM23 

88.0144 87.3906 


9.3346 9.2883 

19.8981 19.7570 


PLUMBING/HEATING 


CENTRAL AND STEAM heating. Stove 
and chimney cleaning; service, repairs 
and plumbing. T.D.L. Tel. 02-225850, 
221398. 


U.S. 5 38.0830 87.8130 

DM 2L.B1D4 21.7840 

Swiss FT. 23.5092 23JM25 

Sterling 88.0144 87.8906 

French Fr. 9.3546 9.2883 

Dutch F. 19-8981 19.7570 

Austrian Sch. 3.0696 8.0879 

Swedish Kr. 9.1848 0.1197 

Danish Kr. 7.0160 6.9663 

Norwegian Kr. 7.8331 7.7777 

Finnish M. 10.3008 UL2278 

Canadian! 32.8849 82.6022 

Rand 48.8028 48.4708 

Australians 42.1800 41-8812 

Belgian Fr. (10) 13.5137 13.4179 


10.3008 KL2278 

32.8849 82.8022 


48.8028 48.4708 

42.1800 41.8612 


Yen flOOl 


16.8438 16.6829 


INSURANCE 


Italian Lire (1000) 47.3311 48.9986 


BEFORE RENEWING household- 
automobile Insurance, phone Goshen. 
TeL 03*717811, Jerusalem 02*719178. 


INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


SERVICES 


HANDY DANDY Home Renovations, 
painting, plumbing and repairs. Tel. 02- 
811538. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


U-SJ 
Swiss Fr. 
Belgium Fr. 
Swedish Kr. 
French Fr. 
Danish Kr. 
Dutch FI. 
DMK 

Italian Lire 
Norwegian Kr. 
Yen 

Gold Price: 


24115/22 

1.8162/70 

28.17/19 

4.1460/70 

4.0860/79 

5.4276/B0 

1.9124/32 

1.7362/60 

864-20/40 

4.8613/23 

243.20/40 

>872.00/877.00 


AHARON buys furniture, liquidations, 
electric appliances. Tel. 03-835671. 03- 


FORWARD RATES: 

I dm. Inn. Ibis. 

£/$ J.W4B/0BT 22933/944 22833/84* 

DM/S 1.7243/383 1,7088/104 L483B/8M 

Sw.Fr./f 120I2WS l .5783/780 1.U97/430 
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High index reverses market trend 


was the Bank of Israel's opposition 
to selling Tefahot to one of the coun- 
try's big three — Leumi, Hapoalim 
and Discount — a step which would 
have increased their dominance. 

Finance Minister Ylgael Hurvitz 
had insisted that the price paid be 
as high as possible, so Mizrahi will 
have to pay a sum similar to Bank 
Leuml's 519m. offer. Part of that 
figure is apparently being put up 
for the buyers by a third, as yet un- 
known source. 

Bank Tefahot has 10 branches 
plus three counters for registration 
in housing savings schemes. It 
plans to. open three more in the near 
future. Its other major stockholders 
are Clal with 32 per cent of the 
capital and Israel Investors Cor- 
poration with 20 per cent. 


TEL AVIV. — The 7.3 per cent rise 
in the January cost-of-living index, 
announced Friday afternoon, 
resulted in a major change in 
market trends. Investors who had 
been betting on a low index reading 
appeared to have second thoughts 
about the viability of share in- 
vestments and rushed back to the 
Index-linked bond market. 

When the market began trading 
yesterday, the change in attitude 
was fully evident as moat series of 
index-linked bonds rose by 3-4 per 
cent. The sharp rise in the price of 
index-linked bonds came at the ex- 
pense of Bhares. The selling 
pressure was heavy, as no fewer 
than 75 shares were established as 
“sellers only," while another 55 
shares showed losses of 5-10 per 
cent. 

In spite of tbe poor share perfor- 
mance, there are many followers of 
the equity market who consider this 


Market report. 


By JOSEPH MOBGENSTEBN 


turn of events as merely tem- 
porary. They point to the heavy in- 
jection of new funds into circulation 
by the Bank of Israel, as well as the 
high level of liquidity among com- 
mercial banka. 

Investor behaviour over the next 
few sessions will go a long way In 
determining whether the recent 
“bull market” has come to an end, 
or whether the action was just one 
leg up on the “bulT' trend. 

Commercial bank shares came 
through none the worse for wear. 
Mizrahi scored a 8-p oint gain, while 
Hapoalim and FIBI were 3 points 
higher. Leumi gained 2, but Union 
Bank eased by 6. The shares of the 
General Bank were down by ■ 85 
points, for the only major casualty 


in the group: IDB traded unchang- 
ed. 

Mortgage bank shares were 
roundly lower. Losses of up to 7 per 
cent were absorbed by various 
shares in the group. 

Insurance issues were hit even 
harder. Ararat. Yardenia and 
Sah&r were all “sellers only,” while 
Zur (b) was the group's heaviest 
loser with a drop of 8.6 per cent. 

Delek (b) was clipped for a 9.8 
per cent loss, but Lighterage 3L1 
came through with a sparkling 10 
per cent gain. 

The selling pressure was heaviest 
among Industrials. Shares es- 
tablished as “sellers only” included 
Elbit, Elco. Arg&man, Ata “B”. 
Fertilizers, EWC, Lodzla, Assls, 
Petrochemicals, Nechoshtan (R), 
Polygon, Him IL4 and Ta’ai. Elec- 
tra JL5 was down a full 10 per cent, 
while Arg&man (b) lost 8.8 per cent. 
Frutarom lost 6.7 per cent. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


Cairo-based travel agency Emeco 
and VIP Travel of Israel. Emeco 
travel preaident Elhamy el-Zayat 
told The Post yesterday that his 
company will begin bringing 
tourists to Israel when the Egyptian 
Lotus airline makes its inaugural 
flight on March 5. He said that with 
the normalization of travel 
procedures, large numbers of 
Egyptians will visit Israel. 

Egyptian actor ancf businessman 
Mahmoud Kabil, who captured 
pilot Yair Barak during the Six- 
Day War, also attended yester- 
day's celebration, and was seen 
talking to his former captive. Kabil 
is to star with Dustin Hoffman in a 
film of Kabil 's and Barak’s war 
story. 


Its which broke down almost- a 
month ago when the dispute began. 

“Tbe shift workers compiled with 
the orders, but- the repair crews 
refused to,” Kidron said. “On Fri- 
day night and Saturday morning, 
we had to call the police to help 
calm tempers at the stations, 
because the repairmen wouldn’t 
allow others to do the work they 
refused to do. They picketed the 
Ashdod and Reading stations for 
Tiours until they' grew tired and 
left.” 

Later on, the spokesman said, the 
shift workers also “retaliated" by 
further cutting power supply. “We 
were already short by more th&w 
700 megawatts before the cold spell 
started. 


'Comm ffniltii I 
ft Bankholding ' 
IDB prf 
IDB 
TDB B 
EDB prf A 
IDB op 4 
IDB Op 5 
IDB op 8 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union I8tf<sc 
Union U9tac5 
Discount 
Discount A 
Discount A3%sc 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
Mlzr op 1 
Mlzr op 2 
Mizr op 3 
Mlzr op 4 
Mizr 15%sc2 
Mlzr 20%sc4 
Mlzr 18C&4C5 
Mlzr 18%sc8 
Mizr seT 
Hapoalim prf 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 
Hap aOOMHv 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 2 
Hap op 4 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 7 
Hap op 9 
. Hap lO'/racl 
’ Hap 189 pSc 6 
Hap 18%sc8 
General 

General 18%sc4 
Leumi 
Leumi op 1 
Leumi op 2 
Leumi op 4 
Leumi 18'X'Bcfl 
‘Leumi 18%sc7 
Leumi 18%sc8 
OHH r 
OHH b 

Inter net 6%scl 
FIBI 

Mortgage Banks 
Gen Mtg r ' 
GMgb 

GenMg op 114 
GenMg op 117 


2380.0 17.4 

675.0 1,438.9 

975.0 120.5 


305.3 — 13J) 
805.1 —22.0 


228.4 — 10.0 
187.0 —5-0 


816.0 3,825.5 

516.0 1,804.0 

1822 .0 29.0 


846.0 1.883.4 

848.0 826.2 


841.0 83.7 

2118.0 b.O. 

1820.0 6-3 

1100.0 31.6 

902.0 86.3 

555.0 244.8 

792.0 184.1 

846.0 — 

888.0 * 40.0 

248.0 483.4 

656.0 282^ 

308.0 s.o. 

780.0 8.783.8 


b.O. +90 JO 
8-5 +20.0 


31.8 —SOX 
86.3 +10.0 

44.8 —8.0 

A4.1 +8.0 


Industrial 
Urdan ILl 
Urdan ILS 
Urdan op 
Elbit ILl 
Elbit ILS 
Alliance 
Elco 1 
Elco IL2.5 r 
Elco llti b 
Elco opA 
1 Eicoao^rdbi 
Electra ILl 
Electra ILS 
Electra op 2 
EnectralOttdb 
Electral8%db2 
. El ran ILl 
Elron IL2 
E3ron opA 
Argaman prf r 
Argaman prf b 
Argaman r 
Argaman b 
AtaB 
AtaC 
Ata opA 
Ata op3 
Ata20#deb2 
Dubek r 
Dubek b 
Fertilizers 
Cables r 
Cables b 
HalfaChem 
HaiCaChm op2 


Cl— Inn Vobnaa 

price IUM 

8334) U7.: 

538.0 , 634 

189.0 1984 

309.0 s.o 

568.0 s.o 

1800.0 .1 

416.0 s.0 

241.0 s.a 

243.0 S.O 

170.0 90.! 

128.5 S.0 

750.0 3J 

332.0 203: 

355.0 S.O 

304.0 44.1 

192.0 8.0 

7984) 23- 

538.0 385J 

275.0 8.0 

333.0 S.0 

328.0 71. 

315.0 S.O 

313.0 104.; 

183.0 8.0 


117.2 —17.0 
63.6 —13.0 


New York Stock 

Exchange 

Closing prices Feb. 15 


196.2 — 27.0 
s.o. —16.0 


s.o. —19.0 
.8 +20.0 
s.o. — 22.0 

S.O. —13.0 
S.O. — 13.0 
90.1 —19.0 

S.O. — 6.5 


Dow Jones Industrial 
885.06 down 8.76 
Volume: 46,676,006 


Average: 


3.8 —17.0 
205.1 —39.0 


5.0. : — 56.0 
44.0 —28.0 

8.0. —10.0 
23J —42.0 

385.8 —80.0 


8.0. —35.0 

5.0. —17.0 
71.5 —24.0 

5.0. —17.0 
104.5 —30.0 


147.0 4.674.8 


193.5 —50.0 

127.6 —40.0 


8.0. — 18.0 


HaiCaChm20G’dbl 227.0 


—35.0 
s.o. —18.0 


"1780.0 10.7 

994.0 882.5 

471.0 2.543.0 


372.0 2,238.0 

770.0 88521 


GenMg 18%dbU8 177.0 


/UL •»." 

dn.o r z&$i:‘r fttf* 

063.0 1.438J — 15.0 

1170.0 78.9 —50.0 

294.0 374.4 —10.0 

177.0 827.8 —5.0 


, Carmel r 294.0 

Carmel b . 3304) 

Car opA 138.0 

Car 189-dblO - 109.3 

Mortgfclmr ■ — 

Dev&Mtg r *284.i 

DevftMg b *288. 

DevfcMg op 88 448.0 

Dev&Mg op 95 180.0 

: Dev&Mg 18%db87 208.0 
Dev&Mg 18%db94 188.0 
HousMtg r 475.0 

HousMtg b 4904) 

HousMg op l 570.0 

HouaMg op 2 452.0 

Tefahot prf r 487.0 

Tefahot prf b 510.0 

Tefahot r 485.0 


127.8 —8.0 
s.o. — 15.0 
8.0. —17.0 
s.o. —9.0 
8.0. — 54) 


X284.0 2.842.4 —18.0 
X288.0 88741 —20.0 

448.0 565.6 —22.0 

180.0 919.9 —20.0 

208.0 734) —13.0 

188.0 147J —8.0 

475.0 1^87.0 —20.0 

4904) 190.3 —104) 

570.0 338.6 —40.0 


546.6 —40.0 
2444) —254) 


114.4 n-c. 

645.4 —14.0 


Tefahot b 484.0 

Merav 482.0 

Merav op 1 410.0 

Specialised 
Financials . 

Shilton r 168.0 

Shilton b W4.0 

Shilton opA 137.0 

Shilton opB 188.0 

Shilton 18%dbl 113.0 

l Shilton 18Srdb2 123.5 

OtxLatasiya r 522.0 

OtzLatasiya b 524.0 

Ampal 540.0 

AgrlcultureA 167.0 

IndDev prf " 188.0 
Insurance 

Aryeh 547.0 

Ary eh op 980-0 

Aryeh sc5 141.0 

Ararat ILl . 198.0 

Ararat 1L5 159.0 

Haasneh r 380.0 

Hassneh b 385.0 

| Hassneh op 266.0 

Phoenix ILl 458.0 

Phoenix ILS 394.0 

Yardenia TLi 193.0 

Yardenia IL5 172.0 

! Sahar r ‘ 417.0 

Sahar b 484.0 

Sahar op 137.3 

, Sahar 189Mb 95-0 

Securitas 480.0 

Secur op 258.0 

Zur r 833.0 

Zur b 360.0 

CommAervice 
ftUtOlUes 

Motor House — 

Delek r x254>i 

Delek b x287J 

J)elek op 1 12354 

Dclek209MD2 3504) 

GoklStoragelLl — 

ColdStorILlO dSSS'j 

ColdStor opA . 308.0 
CoStor20Wdbl — 

Israel Elec 385.0 

Lighterage ILl 1474.1 

| LlghteragelLS 689.0 

UghteragdIL5 op? 480.0 
UgbteragelLS dh 413.0 

Ra pace ILl 407.0 

RapaccILS ‘ 852.0 

Lanri.Bnlldiggi 

Devel,CUnu 

1 Azorim dx32I 

Azor opA 887.0 

AzoraK'rdbl 146-5 

Africn-Isrl 780.0 

Africa-lsrlO 880.0 

ILDCr W».0 

TLDC b 390.0 

tLDCnodlv — 

TLDC opA U92-I 

ILDCopB . 5M-Q 

ILDC209Mb3 347.0 

ILDC209Wb4 890.0 

SolClBonch prFA 1280.1 

SolcIBonchprFe U85.i 

Prop&BIdg *888. 

PropBld OpA 8404) 

PropBId opB 874.0 

PropBld 159rdb4 470.0 

PropBId opl89rdb5 860.0 

BayaldenA *280. 


470.0 —30.0 
5004) —12-0 


585.8 —13.0 


168.0 1,470.3 —18.0 

174.0 118.4 —124) 

187.0 ' S.0. — 20.0 

188.0 S.O. —38.0 

113.0 s.o. -MI.O 

123.0 s.o. —8.5 

522.0 1,768.1 —15.0 

524.0 1,778.8 —10.0 

540.0 8.7 —48.0 

157.0 s.0. —8.0 

188.0 B.O. -i-6.0 


Teva r 

Teva b : 

Teva op 
Teva db 
Lodzla ILl 
Lodzla 1L4 
Lodzla op2 
Molett 
Moller 

Phoenicia ILl 

DeadSea 

AmlsrPaper 

Am Isr opA 

Amlsr209f>dbl 

Assls 

Assis209Mbl 
Petrochem 
Ptrchm opA 
PtriduriSOOMbl . 
Nechusbtan r 
Nechusbtan b 
Elite 
Elite op3 
EUte209(<cnv sb2 

, Arad 
PolgatlLlr 
Polgat IL5r 
Polgat op 
Polygon 
Rim ILl 
Rim IL# 

Shemen b 
Taal r 
Taal b 
Taal op 
Frutarom 
InvestftHsidliig 
Companies 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
Ellern r 
Ellem b 
Amiasar 
Amissar op 

. CntrlTrade 

■ InvofPaz r • 
InvofPaz b 
WolfsonHJ 
WolfsonlLlO r 

. WolfsonlLlO b 
Am pa 
Daclnv r 
Dsclnv b 

■ Dsclnv opA 
Daclnv opB 
Dsclnvl09rdb72 
Dsclnvl89rdbl30 

1 Daclnvl8 r /Mbl35 


548.8 —90.0 
— —42.0 


114.0 —82.0 
54941 —16.0 


B.O. —18.0 
S.O. — 18.0 

b.o. +10.0 
14A n-C. 


s.0. —18.0 
s.o. —13.0 
B.O. — 9.0 
s.o. —18.0 

*—8.5 
a4^-’^37.0 
- 2.8 +40.0- 
702.0 —35.0 
123.4 —45.0 
374 4) —24.0 
13.4 +4.0 


109-5 —10.0 


138J — 1T.0 
S.O. —81.0 
s.o. —13.0 
.8 +84.0 

5.0. —19.0- 
15.7 n.c. 
s.0. —13.0 
s.0. —15.0 

5.0. — 13.0 
784.0 —18.0 


Allied Chemical 
Asa Ltd. 

Avco 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Bell & Howell 
Bally Manufacturing 
Bauaeh and Lomb 
Control Data 
Curtiss Wright 
Dow Chemical 
Eastman Kodak 
Ford Motor 
.General Dynamics 
: Gulf & Western 
Holiday Inns 
Honeywell 
, Hilton Hotels 
IBM 

Lockheed 
Litton Ind. 

LTV 

.McDonnell Douglas 
Merrill Lynch 
MGM. 

Motorola 

NCR 

Natomas 

' National Semiconductor 
Occidental Petroleum 
■ Penn Central 
Pan American Airways 
Polaroid 
RCA 
Revlon 
Raytheon 
Sears Roebuck 
Sperry Rand 
Syntex 

American Tel ft Tel 

Telex 

Teledyne 

' Tyco Laboratories 
UAL 

Union Carbide 
UV Industries 
. Western Union 
' Wmting house, Electric . 
O.S. Steel 
Xerox 
; Exxon 
Zenith Radio 
, American Exchange 
Amer Isr Paper Mills 
EU Lavud . 

Houston (MI and Mineral 

OTC List 

Elscint 

IDB Ordinary 
IDBPtd. 


850.0 8.0 +24.0 

805.0 3.9 +18.0 

930.0 10.0 n.C. 

930.0 10J n-c. 

181.0 s.o. —94) 

164.0 s.o. —16.0 

XII 89.0 1.0 O.C. 

68S.D 98.0 +10.0 

838.0 85.7 +10.0 

850.0 5.0 —70.0 

340.0 303.0 —25.0 

338.0 258.0 —27.0 

500.0 114) —10.0 

430.0 14)06.4 —28.0 

4404) 399.8 —28.0 

640.0 183.3 —56.0 

278.0 250.2 —24.0 

430.0 5.0 XLC. 


.This selected list courtesy, of 

ttSAEl DISCOUNT SANK I !fi} 

"fe\ Aviv 

Tel: 8 a. m.— 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m.— 7 p.m. — 2231X1 


1.0 n.c. 
98.0 +10.0 
85.7 +10.0 

6.0 —70.0 
303.0 —25.0 


Representative 
bond prices 


258.0 —27.0 
114) —10.0 


- 84S% Defence loan , 

70 (Ayinl 
175 lAyln Heh) 

81 iPeh Alepb) 

90 (TZadi) 

4% Gov’t devel op me nt 
Group 1. Yield: 

3001 

3007 

Group 5. Yield: 

3020 


Price l 

1506.0 

1484.0 

1482.0 

1344.0 


68.0 —11.0 
530 J! —12.0 


Defence loan 89. 
. 9 


547.0 

a.o. 

-29.0 

Haplnv b 

552.0 

1X4 
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44 (Mem Dalct) 
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Bravado not policy 


TRUE to style, the Cabinet again yesterday decided to put off a 
decision on the Hebron Issue — the possibility, that is, of Jews 
settling Inside Arab Hebron — for a more propitious occasion. 
But the voice of the Cabinet has in effect already been heard on 
the issue, and it too was true to style. 

To the Cabinet’s collective mind, whether or not Hebron is to 
>be settled by Jews, and in what manner, is a matter strictly for 
Israel to determine. The rest of the world, but especially the 
U.S. and Egypt, had no right to meddle in Israel's settlement ac- 
tivities In Judea and Samaria. 

That was the sentiment voiced by Agriculture Minister Arlk 
Sharon at the dedication of Kamel Shomron B in Samaria last 
Thursday. He invited the Americans to '■'mind their own 
business," and suggested that their "tampering with our right 
to exist" — by opposing settlement in the areas — was "one 
thousand times worse" than alleged Israeli butting into the U.S. 
presidential election campaign. 

More diplomatically, and also more authoritatively, the 
director-general of the prime minister's office and ambassador- 
designate to Cairo, Dr. Eli&hu Ben-Eliss&r, the following day 
denied "any right of any foreign power to intervene with our 
policy of settlement." 

Since his statement has not been disavowed by Mr. Begin, it 
must be assumed that he was speaking for the premier as well. 
But is It really conceivable that Premier Begin Should seriously 
entertain such nonsense? 

Is it possible, that, after having on his own initiative involved 
the U.S. and Egypt in the making of the autonomy, he believes 
he can tell the U.S. and Egypt that Jewish settlement in the 
areas of the autonomy is none of their business? 

That after having endorsed Resolution 242 "in all its parts," 
he still thinks he can act on the assumption that the lands oc- 
cupied in June 1967 (save those ceded back to Egypt) will re- 
main in their entirety as part of Israel's national domain? 

That he expects the U.S. to keep doling out economic, military 
and even political assistance to Israel when, in the most friendly 
American opinion, his own settlement policy — even when it 
amounts to no more than hot air — badly compromises the U.S.? 

Apparently the answer is yes, Mr. Begin does so believe, think 
and expect. Which only goes to Show how badly he has loBt touch 
with the real world, ' 

President Carter is probably wrong in his impression that Mr. 
Begin agreed to freeze all settlement activity in the territories 
pending the installation of the self-rule authority. But he is not 
wrong in his conviction that the formal undertakings Mr. Begin 
assumed in Israel's name — Resolution 242, the Camp David ac- 
cords — are incompatible with Mr. Be gin’s policy on settlement. 

The same sort of criticism may justly be levelled at Mr. 
Carter, for the tacit support given by his administration to West 
European attempts to rewrite 242 without Israel's consent. It 
was right of Dr. Ben-Elissar to make the point In his talk with 
the foreign correspondents, and to remind the U.S. of its obliga- 
tion to honour its signature. 

It was right — but only on the premise, palatable or not, that 
the U.S. i oas minding its own business by meddling, as it were, 
in the affairs of Judea, Samaria — and Gaza. 


Danger of stagflation 


IN WAXING lyrical last Saturday over the government's 
success in reducing Israel’s monthly inflation rate to 7.3 per 
cent (the figure for January), Finance Minister Hurvitz was 
straining his listeners' credulity. If the Index rise was, as he 
points out, higher still in the preceding month, that was because 
most of the subsidies had just been abolished, which is a one- 
time event. 

The question that should be agitating policy-makers is why in- 
flation was so great in January, not why it was so small. There 
are of course technicalities. It takes time for price trends 
(especially in housing) to reach the index. The credit squeeze 
has put up production costs and therefore prices. 

But budgetary economies started on November 19, when a 
freeze was decreed on recruitment to the public service. In- 
timations of a recession are in the air. Prices should be stabiliz- 
ing. Are we facing the beginnings of stagflation? 

Things will get worse before they get better. A prodigious 
wage adjustment is expected in April, when collective 
agreements expire and, in addition, the cost-of-living allowance 
comes up for renewal. Even if the unions are reasonable and 
content themselves with preserving real wages unchanged, 
labour costs should go up in nominal terms by something like 40 
per cent. Prices will soar by an unprecedented amount — unless 
Mr. Hurvitz does something. 

What he must do, despite the vocal resistance of all the in- 
terest groups affected, is to spend less. At present it is the 
production sector that is shedding labour, not the government 
departments. If that process goes on, stagflation will take hold 
and immobilize the whole economy. The need of the moment is 
to foster production and reduce the services, not the other way 
round. 

The most important task facing the authorities at this mo- 
ment is to reduce the rate at which the Index climbs each month. 
Government economists advise against increasing the value 
added tax, because that must put up prices. 

The squeeze has to be put where it is needed, on the financial 
extravagance that forces the Treasury into deficit budgeting. 
Doctors and nurses and aviation personnel and other public ser- 
vants, who clamour against the new financial stringency, may 
complain against how the cuts are made. 

But ^ie cuts themselves must stay. Otherwise 1980 will see a 
repeat performance of 1979'a record-breaking index rise, with 
more damaging results. 
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If the next Labour government is not to be marred by con- 
stant in-fighting, the leadership must be the result of con- 
sensus rather than competition, writes ALLAN E. 
SHAPIRO. 


THE COMING Labour government 
will be aa much the product of bow 
it is chosen as of who is chosen. If 
the party's leadership reflects the 
outcome of an intra-party competi- 
tion. so will the party's perfor- 
mance In power. 

This was the greatest single fault 
of the Rabin years in the period of 
Labour's decline: The struggle for 
power within the party carried over 
into the government. Instead of be- 
ing an Instrument for leadership, 
the government became the major 
area of battle over who would lead. 

The new style of open- market 
competition for leadership has no 
clear limitations. Observers have 
noted that the recent confrontation 
between Shimon Peres and Yigal' 
Al Ion was marked by an absence of 
ground rules. The new political 
culture has not yet created its dis- 
tinctive Institutional framework. 

But not only Is it uncertain how 
personal competition should be con- 
ducted, it is also uncertain just 
what winning means. The lack of 
ground rules applies not only to the 
competition but to what happens 
afterwards as well. 

If the next Labour government is 
not to be marred .by constant in- 
fighting, the leadership must be the 
result of consensus rather than 
competition. It is unrealistic, even 
if it were desirable, to expect a 
return to the closed guild system of 
sponsored mobility, with its 
mythology of the “judgment of the 
movement" and Its mechanics of 
the all-powerful appointments com- 
mittee. 

But a leadership chosen through 
the competitive medium of per- 
sonal politics, however it might 
fare on election day. would be 
severely handicapped in providing 


united leadership thereafter. 

At the same time, opinion polls in- 
dicate that personalities will be 
very important in the election, and 
Labour's choice cannot Ignore the 
factor of personality. 


IN THIS transitional period in 
Israel’s political development. 
Labour's choice must be made on 
the basis of consensus, while the 
elections are likely to he fought In 
large measure on the basis of per- 
sonalities. The candidate for 
leadership, therefore, must have 
one set of qualifications tor his role 
in the party, another for the elec- 
toral contest to follow. 

This narrows the field con- 
siderably. It eliminates, for exam- 
ple, both Peres and Alton, neither of 
whom can achieve leadership In the 
party through consensus, as their 
recent confrontation demonstrated. 
Their electoral potential remains a 
matter for conjecture. - 
The task of the main current of 
Labour leadership, which was 
largely passive In the Peres- Allon 
confrontation, is to find a candidate 
who will be acceptable to the party 
without a confrontation and accep- 
table to the nation in the confronta- 
tion that will aoraja 

One name is likely to come to the 
fore: the President of Israel, 
Yitzhak Navon. It would be a 
master stroke of political 
statesmanship for the group that 
has coalesced around Musa Harif, 
secretary-general of the Ihud 
-Hakvutzot Vehakibbutzlm, and 
which represents the main stream 
of Labour’s Mapai faction. Hie fac- 
tional framework for intra-pafty 
competition would be outflanked by 
the choice of Ben-Gurlon's former 
secretary, a member of Shimon 


Peres's Rafi. 

A Navon candidacy would not 
only eliminate personal competi- 
tion within the party, it would also 
exploit Navon's proven ability In 
his performance as president to un- 
ite the nation without regard to par- 
ty. Navon's Sephardi background, 
while not irrelevant, would not lie 
cardinal. 






A NAVON candidacy would require 
careful preparation, which would 
have to be undertaken without en- 
couragement from the individual 
most directly concerned. However, 
it would be as impermissible as 
proscribed political activity on the 
part of the presidential Incumbent 
for Navon to prohibit activity in 
support of his candidacy as It would 
be for him to actively seek office. 

Party leadership would have to 
be offered to Mr. Navon in a 
manner suitable to the dignity of 
the office he now holds. It would 
have to represent the consensus of 
the party In substance as well as in 
form. It would have to be the 
product of a draft movement of 
such genuine persuasive force that 
Navon would agree to step down 
from the presidency and permit his 
name to be presented at the head of 
Labour's Knesset list. 

There is no legal obstacle that 
prevents a former president from 
serving as prime minister. The 
same law that disqualifies the 
president from election to the 
Knesset also disqualifies the chief 
of staff, judges and others. Several 
former chiefs of staff have served 
as Knesset members, and one, 
Yitzhak Rabin, as prime minister. 
A former Supreme Court justice, 
Binyamin Halevi, left the bench for 
the Knesset. 
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WHILE A FORMER president 
would be in the same category *s a 
former chief of staff or Judge, as far 
as his legal qualifications for 
political office are concerned, 
clearly his transition to the political 
arena presents special problems. In 
some ways, the president of Israel 
is a republican quad-monarch, and 
a descent into active partisan 
politics of a former presidential in- 
cumbent poses a danger to the 
dignity of the office. . 

However, the framers of the 
Basic Law of the presidency In 
Israel placed limits on the 
applicability of the model -of the 
elected monarch when they 
legislated an American-style two- 
term limitation on his service in of- 
fice. From the two-terra limitation 
oo presidential incumbency, it is 
fair to infer a corresponding right 
to seek office in another capacity, 
thereafter. 

As president, Yitzhak Navon has 
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the limits of the c^ce:tibWbver, he 
has not divorced . himself r.from v 
matters beyond the scopd of Ui r||*Q|J 
precise presidential duties, as Mb Ml £|rV 
frequent comments oh ^public al-lw* 
fairs indicate.; In recent weeks, he v S \N 

has gently reproved -E*ar Weir- a 

man's, intervention in American ?»* ^ _ 
presidential politics and has voiced jjro. — Kign-z 
his views on electoral reform. ^suy sources I 
It takes real poUtical inow-hoWjthi: Cairo wot 
and finesse to preserve the syiri- ^ military ci 
bo lie nature of the office of. presi-^i within an 
dent while, at. the same time,^ strategy, pi 
providing A. focal -point of^es success 
leadership' tot , strengthening the. p j r talks on 
national consensus.' • #notnv (or the 

In ordinary times, prudence Strip- 1 
would dictate that Navon be per- iC j U sior. of 1 
mltted to continue to serve In the of- ^tions is nex 
Gee which he fills with such dJstlnc- ^ sourC es $a 
tion. But. the choice of the times is^ w hv the 
neither ;ours nor his. " . -y n0 :‘ imp)« 
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NEVER BEFORE has there been 
such great opportunity for ollm' 
from the Western countries as 
now... No, don’t turn away, dear 
reader. This is not a Jewish Agency 
propaganda pamphlet. But there is 
a type of opportunity in Israel to- 
day, which Is seldom considered 
and even less explained. 

It has almost become a platitude 
to say that we can't attract new im- 
migrants from the West (especially 
the younger ones) by high wages, 
beautiful homes, electrical 
appliances, household gadgets etc. 
— all of which they can get cheaper 
and better where they come from 
(even though a certain minimum of 
life's material benefits is certainly 
desirable). 

Yet it seems amazing how few 
correct conclusions are drawn from 
this commonplace observation. If it 
is not the dolce vita that attracts 
young Jews to allya, then the 
appeal must be based on another 
reason, or reasons: pure and sim- 
ple Zionism, the desire to give your . 
children a Jewish education, the 
fear of mixed marriages, etc. 

But above all, especially with 
young people, there must be a 
challenge. And Israel presents a 
challenge, but many of us prefer 
not to talk about it, because it In- 
volves some of the less pleasant 
aspects of life here. Indeed, poten- 
tial olim are not always told the 
whole truth about Israel — for fear 
that if they knew they wouldn't 
come. 

Let us look at the country’s 
varied population. There is the ma- 
jority of ollm, who came here 
because they bad no other choice, 
or because life in their country of 


Wanted: New idealism 


“Potential olim sire not always told the whole truth about 
Israel — for fear that if they knew, they wouldn’t come," 
writes ASHER MANrv, who believes this country’s 
troubles may present the challenge that young Jews in the 
Diaspora seek. 
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origin had become unbearable. 
Then there are the Sabras, who 
have achieved what Zionism had 
always aimed at: they have 
become "normal," that is, like any 
other people (often too much so). 
And there are olim who had no 
material reason for coming, who 
could have easily assimilated into 
the affluent Western society, hut 
preferred not to do so. 

There Is another small group of 
people, whom I immensely admire 
and envy — • those of the Second and 
Third Aliya, who might be called 
the "Founding Fathers" of modern 
Israel. These men and women had 
the unique opportunity of creating 
something out of nothing. They 
came here not only of their own free 
will, but also In revolt against their 
surroundings — often against the 
wish of their families and despite 
the jeers of the majority In the 
Jewish communities they lived in. 
Aliya to them was not just a change 
of residence, but an upheaval in 
their lives. 

They wanted, as they used to say, 
not only to take the Jews out of the 


Diaspora, but to take the Diaspora 
out of the hearts and the minds of 
the Jews, which Is. of course, much 
more difficult. Theirs was a revolt 
against almost 2,000 years of 
Jewish Diaspora. Aliya was not 
enough. No less Important was 
changing the sociological- and 
professional structure of the Jewish 
people: revitalizing Jewish culture, 
which had become stale in 4ts 
orthodox religious rites; reviving 
the Hebrew language ; and trying to 
relate to the norms and symbols of 
Jewish Independence of the past 
and above all, to create a new and 
more just society. 

NOW. FT SEEMS that we stand at a 
similar turning point in our history, 
though, of course, history never ex- 
actly repeats itself. We are no 
longer in a situation where one 
must (or could) start from scratch. 
But today, like then, there Is need 
for a kind of ideological revolt 
We have indeed achieved: most of 
the aims of our ."Founding 
Fathers.’’ But maybe we have 
overshot our mark. We have 
Joecome a "normal people," but we 
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have become much more affluent, liberties. We have developed a c 
but as has happened everywhere in genuine Hebrew culture, but our 


have become much more affluent, 
but as has happened everywhere in 
the Western world, affluency has 
become an end in Itself. In contrast 
to the great social ethos of the Se- 
cond Aliya, there is an Increasing 
tendency towards a petit bourgeois 
society. Even the- Labour move- 
ment which had created the most 
advanced form of life, the kibbutz, 
as well as socio-economic struc- 
tures, has tor many years not con- 
tributed anything new to social 
thought and experimentation. 

Jews now work in all professions, 
but the great ideal of the nobility of 
productive work is no longer up- 
held. We have excelled in the two 
fields .that for centuries were con- 
sidered "un- Jewish" — agriculture 
and the military — but we are sadly 
lacking in arts, in diplomacy and 
even in the traditionally ."Jewish 
profession" of economics. 

We have created a Jewish society 


most celebrated recent - zebtoye- jin/tL T)T 
ment was our victory In the Burovl- DdLI\ Jl X 


meat was our victory in the Eurovi- jti 

slon song contest. . 

In short, we have created an By IAN E 
Israel we would not change for any Jerusalem - Fm 
other country In the world, but iBeri , 
which la in need of change. . • hud McHenry h 
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facing. The time has confc tear a ay hav , 
new generation like that of the. Se- a jwiec 
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RELIGIOUS BLINDNESS 
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Th Iht- Editor nf The, Jerusalem Post 


Sir. — As far as I know, the 
Prophets never c ailed on Israel to 
settle in Nablus nor in its vicinity. 
Isaiah, in chapter 35 of his book, 
calls for the Messianic resurrection 
of the Arava Valley. Yet there is not 
one single religious settlement in 
the Arava. 

Is it because settling there would 
not cause difficulties, scandals, 
violence? Is it because it would not 
attract international TV? Is It 
because it would not place the 
religious settlers In the light of 
"heroes"? 

Or is it because religious people 
all over the world are always the 
last to understand Divine Will, and 
often even obstruct It. (Most of 
them opposed Herzl and Zionism 
for not being pious enough.) 

Wc have an obvious Christian 
parallel to this blindness: recently, 
some Jerusalem church-leaders 
issued a (justified) protest, but did 
not know to whom to address it, as 


they do not recognize the Israeli 
reunification of Jerusalem, in spite 
of the fact that Jesus himself 
prophesied it (Luke 21:24). 

Just as these Christian leaders 
refuse to hear the voice of Jesus, 
the Gush Emunim people refuse to 
hear the call of Isaiah. They prefer 
their religious tradition, their 
various "halachic precepts" to the 
Word of God. 


DISAPPOINTING CONCERTS 

Tn the Editor of The Jemsale m orchestra's performances tbi* year 

Sir - To our great regret, ^the m p^pe and wonder why the ft 
first five concerts of the 44th season T, raP ii -..ml. An** nnt 


of the IPO were not much of a 
suqcess. The programmes as well 
as the Orchestra were not at their 
best. We remember the wonderful 
performances in the old shabby 
Ohel Shorn and the brilliance of the 
enthusiastic playing all the years in 
the orchestra's new home. 

We followed the critics of the 


orchestra's performances thin year 
in Europe and wonder why the 
Israeli public, does not deserve the 
same devotion and high artistic 
performance. We are aware of the 
tight financial situation of the 
orchestra, but It does not cost more 
to play works which suit the taste of 


among subscribers ((bout fbdr^Uon t 0 pia™,. 
wishes, if only to; reirerf tbrif^fjn Hebron. **T 


fidelity and as a .gestrire>, 'that i n m»k_ 
IPO cares about its public-. Is thej lll an a milll 


I have no hope whatsoever, after 
1R years in Jerusalem, that its 
Christian churches, most of them 
deeply contaminated by anti- 
Zionism. will ever understand and 
take seriously biblical prophecy. 
But. who knows, maybe some Gush 
Emunim settlers may take Isaiah's 
call seriously and leave the un- 
healthy suburbs of Nablus tor the 
beautiful Messianic valley of the 
Arava before it is too late. 
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Dr, CLAUDE DUVERNOY, 
Director, 
Chrinlinn Action for Israel 
Jerusalem. 
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In 15 hectic trading days Danish 
has proved that quality 
merchandise at befow market 
prices, with immediate delivery - 
and a choice of payment plans 
or extra discount for cash, is ’ _ 
what the public wants. 

Danish sale win continue as 
long as stocks allow with, big 
savings — up to 40%. 

Thousands of people have 
purchased from Danish during 
the past weak — don't, delay, 
thfs Is your chance to buy the. 
best and save. 
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dinner service design Rose- 
Chintz at 40% discount. 
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